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o BUCBRATURB, 


ENGLAND’S TRUST, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Lord John Manners. 18mo. pp. 155. London, 1841. Rivingtons. 
Lord John Manners has, we observe, been elected a representative in Par- 
liament for Newark ; and if the same warm patriotism and humane feelings 
which animate these pages guide (as we cannot doubt they will) his conduct as 
a legislator, we do not think the new House of Commons will be able to boast 
of a more pure and enlightened member. There is not a sentiment in the vo- 











lume that does not do him honour ; and if above all we prize his love of coun- | 


try and his benevolence, it is by no means that we underrate the other virtues 
by which their manifestation is accompanied. 

Having paid this just tribute to the matter, it is rather more our critical duty 
to say something of the manner in which the young poet has expressed his 
ideas. There are many faults of rhyme, ez. gr.: ‘ horde,” ‘ Laud;” ‘‘death,” 
“faith ;” “hearth,” ‘path ;” ‘ earth,” ** birth,” thrice, if not oftener; ‘des- 
pair,” “ear;” “striven,” “heaven ;” “ Laud’s,” “ accords ;” &c. &e. &e. ; 
and frequent close recurrences of the same terminations, and other errors, such 
as invariably attach to writers unaccustomed to careful composition. These 
are led by their minds, and forget their ears; whilst the reviewer not only 
weighs the thoughts, but scans the lines. 

England's Trust breathes of loyalty and religion ; and, in spite of the ble- 


mishes at which we have pointed, contains some fine and glowing passages. We | 


quote asingle specimen :— 

‘Faint grows my muse ; her too presumptuous flight 
Reveals the glories to her dazzled sight; 
Glories that still await old England's isle, 
Where ancient Faith and Virtue still shall smile. 
Ay! for amid the thousand forms of crime, 
By wealth untainted and unaged by time, 
In many a hamlet yet uncursed by trade, 
Bioom Faith and Love all brightly in the shade— 
(So tender flow’rets shun the noontide beams, 
And love to nestle by secluded streams ;) 
Still, as of old, from greybeard sire to son, 
Tradition’s current noiselessly rolls on ; 
Still has God's Priest the will and power to bless 
With more than earth’s mere mortal happiness ; 
Still are his humble flock content to tread 
With him the path that leads them to the dead, 
Whose modest grave-stones speak to lowly Faith 
Some of the mysteries that hallow Death. 
Simple are they. They never learned to scan, 
With haughty pride, the wrongs or rights of man ; 
Nor deemed it wisdom to despise and hate 
Whate’er is noble, reverend, or great. 
O’er them no lurid light has knowledge shed, 
And Faith stands them in Education's stead ; 
Albeit the sire, his daily labour done, 
May tell some legend to his wondering son; 
Recount, perchance, the hamlet’s oft-told tale, 
How on All-Hallow’s Eve in yonder dale, 
A spectre lorn appears; or how of old, 
Those ruined hatis held barons brave and bold ; 
Aud then, with shaking head and voice relate 
Their good successors’ melancholy fate ; 
How for their Chureh and King they nobly stood, 
And sealed their faith in battle with their blood. 
When Sunday brings its welcome boon of rest, 
In all the pomp of rustic splendor dressed, 
Behold the humble train in meekness bend, 
To catch the blessi: ir pastor friend, 
And join with reverence in the heart-felt prayer, 
That floats to Heaven upon the hallowed air. 
Ob! may the holy angels guard and bless 
Their modest homes from modern restlessness : 
May Mother Church attend each infant's birth, 
Consign, life's struggle o'er, their dust to earth, 
And keep, as witness to degenerate days, 
Their choir to utter glory, thanks, and | raise !” 





go of tl 


From the minor productions we select one where the opinions of the writer 
can provoke no opposition (though those in our first extract, we know, do aot 
meet with unmixed assent,) and which, in our judgment, speaks highly of his | 


heart and talents :— 
“A NIGHT STORM. 
“T looked into a placid lake ; 
I looked upon its shore ; 
I felt my thoughts a current take 
They never took before. 


I thought of all the glorious things 
Which on this earth are spread ; 

I thought of peasants and of kings 
That under it lie dead. 


I thought how vain a thing is man, 
How vain his hopes and fears ; 
And from my thoughtful eyes began 

To drop slow-flowing tears. 


I looked up to a mountain’s crest, 
\d 
No cloud was then thereon ; 
Unroflled was the lake’s calm breast 
On which the moonbeams shone. 


I thought one little moment’s space 
Of high and holy things, 

Of God's redeeming love and grace, 
From which salvation springs. 

And then the clouds poured out their rain, 
The waves uprose on high ; 

I looked around, but looked in vain, 
For dark was all the sky. 


I thought of sinners’ awful doom, 
My flesh began to creep ; 


I wished myself again at home, 
I wished I were asleep. 

I gazed—the darkness knew no light— 
I heard the waters roar, 

But could not see the fearful sight 
That I had seen before. 


I sate me down, and thought, and prayed 
Till hope had well-nigh flown : 

I saw my crimes and sins arrayed 
Before me, one by one 


Flash came the lightning’s livid flame, 
Loud rolled the thunder peal, 
Till quivered all my trembling frame, 
And sense began to reel. 


It ceased, and suddenly I saw 
Again the mountain's crest : 
Fear, wonder, love, and holy awe, 
Strove in my humbled breast. 


I rose up from the steaming ground, 
I rose, and walked away ; 

I heard a solemn, soothing sound, 
And calmed my soul to pray. 


Since then ful! many storms I’ve seen 
Stir up ‘he raging sea ; 

But ne‘e: nas uight so dreadful been 
| As was that night to me.” 
| The rest of these pieces are various, and frequently sweet and beautiful ; 

but we have said our say, and shall only add, that it rejoices us to see our lite- 
' rature so graced and adorned by the young and lofty in station among our most 
exalted nobility. 


a 

BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY BOZ. 
CHAPTER XLIX. 

The mob had been divided from its first assemblage into four divisions; the 

| London, and the Westminster, the Southwark, and the Scotch. 

divisions being subdivided into various bodies, and these bodies being drawn up 


| 
| 
| 


| in various forms and figures, the general arrangement was, except to the few | 


chiefs and leaders, as unintelligivle as the plan of a great battle to the meanest 
soldier in the field. It was not without its method, however ; for, in a very 
short space of time after being put in motion, the crowd had resolved itself in- 
‘to three great parties, and were prepared, as had been arranged, to cross the 


river by different bridges, and make for the House of Commons in separate de- | 


tachments. 


At the head of that division which had Westminster Bridge for its approach | 


to the scene of action, Lord George Gordon took his post; with Gashfurd at 
his right hand, and sundry ruffians, of most unpromising appearance, forming a 
kind of staff about him. The conduct of a second party, whose route lay by 
Blackfriars, was entrusted to a committee of management, including perhaps 
a dozen men: whilst the third, which was to go by London Bridge, and thro’ 
the main streets, in order that their numbers and their serious intentions might 
be the better known and appreciated by the citizens,were led by Simon Tapper- 
tit, (assisted by a few subalterns, selected from the Brotherhood of United Bull- 
Dogs), Dennis the hangman, Hugh, and some others. 

‘The word of command being given, each of these great bodies took the road 
assigned to it, and departed on its way, in perfect order and profound silence. 
| That which went through the City greatly exceeded the others in number, and 

was of such prodigious extent that when the rear began to move, the front 
was nearly four miles in advance, notwithstanding that the men marched three 
abreast and followed very close upon each other. 
At the head of this party, in the place where Hugh, in the madness of his 
humour, had stationed bim, and watking between that dangerous companion 
| and the hangman, went Barnaby; as many a man among the thousands who 
looked on that day afterwards remembered well. Forgetful of all other things 
| in the ecstasy of the moment, his face flushed and his eyes sparkling with de- 
light, heedless of the weight of the great banner he carried, and mindful only 
of its flashing in the sun and rustlings in the summer breeze, on he went, proud, 
| happy, elated past all telling :—the only light-hearted, undesigning creature, in 
the whole assembly. 

** What do you think of this?” asked Hugh, as the passed through the crowd- 
ed stre ets, and looked up at the windows which were thronged with spectators. 
| They have all turned out to see our fags and streamers! Eh, Barnaby! Why, 
Barnaby’s the greatest man of allthe pack! His flag’s the largest of the lot, 
| the brightest too. ‘There’s nothing in the show, like Barnaby. All eyes are 

turned on him. Ha, ha, ha!” 
| Don’t make that dia, brother,” growled the hangman, glancing with no 
very approving eyes at Barnaby as he spoke: ‘IT hope he don’t think there's 
nuthing to be done, but carrying that there piece of blue rag, like a boy at a 
| breaking-up. You're ready for action I hope, eh? You, I mean,” he added, 
| nudging Barnaby roughly with his elbow. ‘‘ What are you staring at! Why 
don’t you speak ?” 

Barnaby had been gazing at his flag, and looked vacantly from his questioner 

| to Hugh. 
| He don’t understand your way,” said the latter. 
|him. Barnaby, old boy, attend to me.” 
eee I'll attend,” said Barnaby, looking anxiously round; * but I wish I could 
| 


‘* Here, I'll explain it to 


see her somewhere.” ; 

**See who?’ demanded Dennis in a gruff tone. 
brother? 
love here.’ 

‘She would be proud, indeed, to see me now, eh, Hugh?” said Barnaby 
“ Wouldn’t it make her glad to see me at the head of this large show ! 
She'd cry with joy, | know she would. Where can she be? She never sees 
me at my best, and what do I care to be gay and fine if she's not by ?” 

“Why, what palaver’s this?” asked Mr. Dennis with supreme disdain. ‘* We 
an’t got no sentimental members among us, | hope.” 

“‘ Don’t be uneasy, brother,” cried Hugh, “he’s only talking of his mo- 
ther.” 

“Of his what?’’ said Mr. Dennis, with a strong oath. 

“ His mother.” 

** And have I combined myself with this here section, and turned out on this 


| 

' , 

| here memoravle day, to hear men talk about their mothers!” growled Mr. Den- 
‘*The notion of a man's sweetheart's bad enough, 


* You an’t in love I hope, 
That an’t the sort of thing for us, youknow. We mustn't have no 


, 





nis, with extreme disgust. 
| but a mother !—” and here his disgust was so extreme that he spat upon the 
| ground, and could say no more. 

** Barnaby’s right,” cried Hugh, witha grin, “and I gay it. 
|lad. If she’s not here to see, it’s because I've provided for her, and sent half 
| a dozen gentlemen, every one of ‘em with a blue flag (but not half as fine as 


| as yours), to take her, in state, to a grand house all hung round with gold and 


| silver banners, and everything else you please, where she'll wait till you come, | 


and want for nothing.” 

**Ah!” said Barnaby, his face peaming with delight: “have you, indeed 
That's a good hearing. That’s fine! Kind Hogh!” j 

** But nothing to what will come, bless you,” retorted Hugh, with a 
wink at Dennis, who regarded his new companion in arms with great astonish- 
ment. 

‘No, indeed!” cried Barnaby. 

‘Nothing at all,” said Hugh. ‘ Money, cocked hats and feathers, red coats 
and gold lace ; all the fine things there are, ever were, or will be; will belong 
to us if we are true to that noble gentleman—the best man in the world, 
carry our flags for a few days, and keep them safe, That’s all we’ve got 
to do.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Barnaby, with glistening eyes, as he clutched his 
pole the tighter ; “I warrant you I keep this one safe, then. You have 
put it in good hands. You know me, Hugh. Nobody shall wrest this flag 
away.” 


4 





Each of these | 


Lookee, bold | 


| Well said!” cried Hugh. “Ha,ha! Nobly said! That's the old st 

| Barnaby, that I have climbed and leaped with many and many aday—I knew 

| was not mistaken in Barnaby.—Don’t you see, man,” he added in a whis 

| as he slipped to the other side of Dennis, ‘that the lad’s a natural, and can 

| got to do anything, if you take him the right way. Letting alone the fam 

|he is, he’s worth a dozen men, in earnest, as you'd fing, if you tried a 

| fall with him. Leave himto me. You shall soon see whether he’s of use 
or not.” 

| Mr. Dennis received these explanatory remarks with many nods and wi 

and softened his behaviour towards Barnaby from that moment. Hugh, 1} 

ing his finger on his nose, stepped back into his former place, and they proc 

ed in silence. 

It was between two and three o'clock in the afternoon when the three great 
parties met at Westminster, and, uniting into one huge mass, raised a tre- 
| mendous shout. This was not only done in token of their presence, but as 
| a signal to those on whom the task devolved, that it was time to take posses- 
sion of the lobbies of both Houses, and of the various avenues of approach, 
and of the gallery stairs. To the last-named place, Hugh and Dennis, still 
with their pupil between them, rushed straightway : Barnaby having given his 
flag into the hands of one of their own party, who kept them at f outer 
door. Their followers pressing on behind, they were borne as ona great wave 
to the very doors of the gallery, whence it was impossible to retreat, even if 
they had been so inclined, by reason of the throng which choked up the pas- 
sages. Itis a familiar expression in describing a great crowd, that a person 
might have walked upon the people’s heads. In this case it was actually 
| done; for aboy who had by some means got among the concourse, and was 
in imminent daoger of suffocation, climbed to the shoulders of a man beside 
him, and walked upon the people’s hats and heads into the open street; tra- 
versing in his passage the whole length of two staircases and a long gallery. 
Nor was the swarm without less dense; for a basket which had been tossed 
into the crowd, was jerked from head to head, and shoulder to shoulder, and 
| went spinning and whirling on above them, until it was lost to view, without 
| ever once falling in among them or coming near the ground. 
| Through this vast throng, sprinkled doubtless here and there with honest 
| zealots, but composed for the most part of the very scum and refuse of London, 
whose growth was fostered by bad criminal laws, bad prison regulations, and 
the worst conceivable police,—such of the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment as had not taken the precaution to be already at their posts, were compel- 
led to fight and force their way. Their carriages were stopped and broken ; 
the wheels wrenched off ; the glasses shivered to atoms; the panels beeaten 
in; drivers, footmen, and masters, pulled from their seats and rolled inthemud, 

Lords, commoners, and reverend Bishops, with little distinction of person or 
party, were krbked and pinched and hustled ; passed from hand to hand through 
various stages of ill-usage ; and sent to their fellow senators at last with their 
clothes hanging in ribands about them, their bagwigs torn off, themselves 
speechless and breathless, and their persons covered with the powder which had 
been cuffed and beaten out of their hair. One Lord was so long in the hands of 
the populace, that the Peers as a body resolved to sally forth and rescue him,and 
were in the act of doing so, when he happily appeared among them covered with 
dirt and bruises, and hardly to be recognized by these who knew him best. The 
noise and uproar were on the increase every moment. The air was filled with 
execrations, hoots, and howlings. The mob raged and roared, like a mad mon- 
ster as it was, unceasingly, and each new outrage served to swell its fury. 
Within doors, matters were even yet more threatening. Lord George—pre- 
ceded by a man who carried the immense petition on a porter’s knot through 
the lubby to the door of the House of Commons, where it was received by two 
officers of the house, who rolled it up tothe table ready for presentation—had 
taken his seat at en early hour, before the Speaker went to prayers. His fol- 
lowers povring in at the same time, the lo by and all the avenues were imme- 
diately filled, as we have seen: thus the members were not only attacked in 
their passage through the streets, but were set upon within the very walls of 
Parliament ; while the tumult, both within and without, was so great, that those 











who attempted to speak could scarcely hear their own voices; far less consult 
upon the course it would be wise to take in such extremity, or animate each 
other to dignified and firm resistance. So sure as any member, just arr ved, 
with dress disordered and dis! ed hair, came struggling throw, crowd 





ph the 

when the door of the 
thin for his admission, gave 
nd savage, like 
beasts at the sight of prey, end made a rush against the portal which strained 
its locks and bolts in their staples, and shook Uie very beams. 

The strangers’ gallery, which was immediately above the door of the house, 
had been ordered to be closed on the first ramour of disturbance, and was empty ; 
save that now and then Lord George ‘k his seat there, for the convenience of 
coming to the head of the stairs which led to it, and repeating to the people 
what had passed within. It was on these stairs that Barnaby, Hugh, and Dennis 
were posted. There were two flights, short, steep, and narrow, running paral- 
lel to each other, and leading to two little doors communicating with a low pass 
age which opened onthe gallery Between them was a kind of well, or un- 
glazed skylight, for the admission of light and air into the lobby, which might be 
some eighteen or twenty feet 

Upon one of these little staircases—not at the head of which Lord George 
appeared from time to time, but the other—Gashford stood with his elbow on 
the banister, and his cheek resting on his hand, with his usual crafty aspect. 
| Whenever he varied this attitude in the slightest degree—so much as by the 
gentlest motion of his arm—the uproar was certain to increase, not merely 
there, but in the lobby below; from which place, no doubt, some man whe 
acted as fugleman to the rest, was constantly looking up and watching him. 

“* Order!” cried Hugh, in a voice whieh made itself heard even above the 
| roar and tumult, as Lord George appeared at the top of the staircase. “ News! 
| News from my Lord !” 

The noise continued notwithstanding his appearance, until Gashford looked 
round. There was silence immediately—even among the people in the pas- 
sages without, and on the other staircases, who could neither see nor hear, but 
to whom, notwithstanding, the signal was conveyed with marvellous rapidity. 

* Gentlemen,” said Lord George, who was very pale and agitated, * we 
must be firm. They talk ofdelays, but we must have no delays. They talk of 
taking your petition into consideration next Tuesday, but we must have it con- 
sidered now. Present appearances look bad for our success, but we must suc- 
ceed and will!” 

‘We must succeed and will!’ echoed the crond. And so among their 
shouts and cheers and other cries, he bowed to them and retired, and presently 
came back again. There was another gesture ‘rom Gashford, and a dead silence 
directly 

‘* J am afraid,” he said, this time, “ that we have little reason, gentlemen, tc 
hope for any redress from the proceedings of parliament. But we must redress 
our own grievances, we must meet again, we must put our trust in Providence, 
and it will bless our endeavours.” 

This speech being a little more temperate than the last, was not so favoura- 
| bly received. When the noise and exasperation were at their height, he came 
back once more, and told themthat the alarm had gone forth for many miles 
round ; that when the king heard their assembling together n that great 
body, he had no doubt His M:¢ jsty would se nd down private orders to have their 
wishes complied with ; a! !—with the manner of his speech as ch ldish, irreso- 
lute, and uncertain as his matter—was proceeding further, when two gentle 
men suddenly appeared at the door where he stood, and pressing past him ar 
} Coming a step or two lower down upon the stairs, confronted the people 


in the lobby, it yelled and sereained in triumph; and 


house, partially and cautiously opened by those w 





them a momentary glimpse of the interior, they grew more wild ; 


} 
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The boldness of this action quite took them by surprise. They were not the 
less disconcerted, when one of the gentlemen turning to Lord George, spoke 
thus—in a loud voice that they might hear him well, but quite coolly and col- 
lectedly. 

“ You may tell these peopie, if you please, my Lord, that I am General Con- 
way of whom they have heard ; and that I oppose this petition, and all their pro- 
ceedings, and yours. I am a soldier, you may tell them; and I will protect the 
freedom of this place with my sword. You see, my lord, that the members of 
this house are all in arms to-day ; you know that the entrance to it is @ narrow 
one ; you cannot be ignorant that there are men within these walls who are de- 
termined to defend that pass to the last, and before whom many lives must fall 
if yeur adherents persevere. Have acare what youdo.” © . if 

“ And my Lord George,” said the other gentiemaa, addressing him in like 
manner, “I desire them to hear this, from me-—Colonel Gordon—your near re- 
lation. If a man among this crowd, whose uproar strikes us deaf, crosses the 
threshold of the House of Commons, I swear torun my sword that moment—not 
into his, but into your body !” ‘ 

With that, they stepped back again, keeping their faces towar’s the crowd ; 
took each an arm of the misguided nobleman; drew him into the passage, and 
shut the door; which they directly locked and fastened on the inside. 

This was so quickly done, and the demeanour of both gentlemen—who were 
not young men either—was so gallant and resolute, that the crowd faltered and 
stared at each other with irresolute and timid looks. Many tried toturn towards 
the door; some of the faintest-hearted cried that they had best go back, and 
called to those behind to give way ; and the panic and confusion were increas- 
ing rapidly, when Gashford whispered Hugh. 

*« What now !”” Hugh roared aloud, turning towards them. ‘* Why go back? 
Where can you do better than here, boys! One good rush against these doors 
and one below at the same time, will do the business. Rush on, then! As to 
the door below, let those stand back who are afraid. Let those who are not 
afraid, try who shall be the first to pass it. Here goes. Look out down there!” 

Without the delay of an instant, he threw himselfheadlong over the banisters 
into the lobby below. He had hardly touched the ground when Barnaby was at 
his side. The chaplain’s assistapt and some members who were imploring the 
people to retire, immediately withdrew ; and then, with a great shout, both 
crowds threw themselves against the doors pell-mell, and besieged the House 
in earnest. - 

At that moment, when a second onset must have brought them into collision 
with those who stood on the defensive within, in which case great loss of life 
and bloodshed would inevitably have ensued,—the hindmost portion of the 
crowd gave way, and the rumour spread from mouth to mouth that a messenger 
had been despatched by water for the military, who were forming in the street. 
Fearful of sustaining a charge in the narrow passages in which they were so 
closely wedged together, the throng poured out as impetuously as they had 
flocked in. As the whole stream turned at once, Barnaby and Hugh went 
with it: and so, fighting and struggling and trampling on fallen men and being 
trampled on in turn themselves, they and the whole mass floated by degrees 
into the open street, where a jarge detachment of the Guards, both horse and 
foot, came hurrying up; clearing the ground before them so rapidly that the 
people seemed to melt away as they advanced. 

The word ef command to halt being given, the soldiers formed across the 
street ; the rioters, breathless aud exhausted with their late exertions, formed 
likewise, though in a very irregular and disorderly manner. The commanding 
officer rode hastily into the open space between the two bodies, accompanied 
by a magistrate and an officer of the House of Commons, for whose accommo- 
dation a couple of troopers had hastily dismounted. The Riot Act was read, 
but not a man stirred. 

In the first rank of the insurgents, Barnaby and Hugh stood side by side. 
Somebody had thrust into Barnaby’s hands when he came out into the street, his 
precious flag ; which, being now rolled up and tied round the pole, looked like a 
giant quarter-staff as he grasped it firmly and stood upon his guard. If ever 
man believed with his whole heart and soul that he was engaged in a just cause, 
and that he was bound to stand by his leader to the last, poor Barnaby believed 
it of himself and Lord George Gordon. 

After an ineffectual attempt to make himself heard, the magistrate gave the 
word andthe Horse Guards came riding in among the crowd. But even then 
he galloped here and there, exhorting the people to disperse ; and, although 
heavy stones were thrown at the men, and some were desperately cut and 
bruised, they had no orders but to make prisoners of such of the rioters as 
were the most active, and to drive ¢he people back with the flat of their 
sabres. As the horses came in among them, the throng gave way at many 
points, and the Guards, following up their advantage, were rapidly clearing the 

round, when two or three of the foremost, who were in a manner cut off 

rom the rest by the people closing round them, made straight towards Barnaby 
and Hugh, who had no doubt been pointed out as the two men who dropped 
into the lobby ; laying about them now with some effect, and inflicting on the 


The company whe were thus libelled might have retaliated by strong words, 
if not by blows, but they were dispirited and worn out. The greater part of 
them had fasted since morning; all had suffered extremely from the excessive 
heat; and, between the day's shouting, exertion and excitement, many had 
quite lost their voices, and so much of their strength that they could hardly 
stand. Then they were uncertain what to do next, fearful of the consequences 
of what they had done already, and sensible after all they had carried no peint, 
but had indeed left matters worse than they had found them. Of those who 
had come to the Boot, many had dropped off within an hour; such of them as 
were really honest and sincere, never, after the morning’s experience, to return, 
or to hold any communication with their late companions. Others remained 
but to refresh themselvs, and then went home desponding ; others who had 
theretofore been regular in their attendance, avoided the place altogether. The 
half-dozen prisoners whom the Guards had taken, were magnified by report into 
half a hundred at least ; and their friends, being faint and sober, so slackened 
in their energy, and so drooped beneath these dispiriting influences, that by 
eight o'clock in the evening, Dennis, Hugh, and Barnaby, were left alone. 
Even they were fast asleep upon the benches, when Gashford’s entrance roused 
them. 

‘Oh! you are here then?” said the Secretary. ‘ Dear me!” 

‘“* Why, where should we be, Muster Gashford !”” Dennis rejoined, as he rose 
into a sitting posture. 

‘‘Oh nowhere, nowhere,” he returned with excessive mildness. ‘The streets 
are filled with blue cockades. I rather thought you might have been among 
them. [ amglad you are not.” 

“You have ordeis for us, master, then?’ said Hugh. 

“Oh dear, no. NotI. No orders, my good fellow. What orders should I 
have? You are not in my service.” 

‘* Muster Gashford,”’ remonstrated Dennis “ we belong to the cause,don't we ?” 

“The cause !” repeated the Secretary, looking at him in a sort of abstrac- 
tion. ‘There isno cause. The cause is lost.” 

“ Lost i 

‘‘Oh yes. You have heard, I suppose? The petition is rejected by a hund 
red and ninety-two to six. It’s quite final. We might have spared ourselves 
some trouble: that, and my Lord's vexation, are the only circumstances I re- 
gret. J am quite satisfied in all other respects.” 

As he said this, he took a penknife from his pocket, and putting his hat upon 
his knee, began to busy himself in ripping off the blue cockade which he had 
worn all day, at the same time humming a psalm tune which had been very 
popular in the morning, and dwelling on it with a gentle regret. 

His two adherents looked at each other, and at him, as if they were at a loss 
how to pursue the subject. At length Hugh, after some elbowing and winking 
between himself and Mr. Dennis, ventured to stay his hand, and to ask him why 
he meddled with that riband in his hat. 

‘‘ Because,” said the secretary, looking up -vith some thing between a snarl 
and a smile, ‘‘ because to sit still and wear it, or to fall asleep and wear it, orrun 
away and wear it, isa mockery. That’s all, friend.” 

** What would you have us do, master?” cried Hugh. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” returned Gashford, shrugging his shoulders ; ‘nothing. When 
my Lord was reproached and threatened for standing by you, I, as a prudent 
man, would have had you do nothing. When the soldiers were trampling you 
under their horses’ feet, I would have had you do nothing. When one of them 
was struck down by a daring hand, and I saw confusion and dismay in all their 
faces, I would have had you do nothing—just what you did, in short. This is 
the young man who had so little prudence and sv much boldness. Ah! Jam 
sorry for him !” 

‘* Sorry, master !’’ cried Hugh. 

“* Sorry, Muster Gashford !” echoed Dennis. 

“In case there should be a proclamation out to-morrow, offering five hundred 
pounds, or some such trifle, for his apprehension ; and in case it should include 
another man who dropped into the lobby from the stairs above,” said Gashford, 
coldly ; ‘still do nothing.” 

‘“ Fire and fury, master!” cried Hugh, starting up. 
that you should talk to us like this ?” 

“ Nothing,” returned Gashford, with a sneer. “Jf you are cast into prison ; 
ifthe young man—” here he looked hard at Barnaby’s attentive face—‘ 1s drag- | 
ged from us and from his friends: perhaps from people whom he loves, and 
whom his death would kill ; is thrown into jail, brought out and hanged before 
theireyes; still, do nothing. You'll find it your best policy, I have do doubt.” 

‘*Come on!” cried Hugh, striding towards the door. ‘* Dennis—Barnaby— 
come on.” 

“Where? Todo what?” said Gashford, slipping past him, and standing with 
his back against it. 

“Anywhere! Anywhere!” cried Hugh. ‘Stand aside, master, or the win- | 
dow will serve ourturn as well. Let us out.” 

“Ha, ha,ha! You are of such—of such an impetuous nature,” said Gash- | 
ford, changing his manner for one of the utmost good fellowship and the pleasan- 


‘* What have we done, 








more turbulent of their opponents, a few slight flesh-wounds, under the in- 
fluence of which a man dropped senseless, here and there, into the arms of his 
fellows, amid much groaning and confusion. 

At the sight of gashed and bloody faces, seen for a moment in the crowd, 
then hidden by the press around them, Barnaby turned pale and sick. But he 
stood his ground, and grasping his pole more firmly yet, kept his eye fixed 
upon the nearest soldier—nodding his head meanwhile, as Hugh, with a scowl- 
ing visage, whispered in his ear. 

The soldier came spurring on, making his horse rear as the people pressed | 
about him, cutting at the hands of those who would have grasped his rein and 
forced his charger back, and waving to his comrades to follow—and still Barna- 
by, without retreating an inch, waited for his coming. Some called to him to 
fly, and some were in the very act of closing round him, to prevent his being 
taken, when the pole swept the air above the people’s heads, and the man’s sad- 
dle was empty in an instant. 

Then he and Hugh turned and fled; the crowd opening to let them pass, 
and closing up again so quickly that there was no clue to the course they had 
taken. Panting for breath, hot, dusty, and exhausted with fatigue, they reached 
the river-side in safety, and getting intoa boat with all despatch were soon out 
of any immediate danger. 

As they glided down the river, they plainly heard the people cheering ; and 
supposing they might have forced the soldiers to retreat, lay upon their oars 
for a few minutes, uncertain whether to return or not. But the crowd passing 
along Westminster Bridge, soon assured them that the populace were dispers- 
ing; and Hugh rightly guessed from this, that they had cheered the magis- 
trate fur offering to dismiss the military on condition of their immediate de- 
parture to their several homes; and that he and Barnaby were better where 
they were. He advised, therefore, that they should proceed to Blackfriars, 
and, going ashore at the bridge, make the best of their way to the Boot; 
where there was not only good entertainment and safe lodging, but where they 
would certainly be joined by many of their late companions. Barnaby assent- 
ing,they decided on this course of action, and pulled for Blackfriars accordingly. 

They landed at a critical time, and fortunately for themselves at the right 
moment. For, coming into Fleet Street, they found it in an unusual stir; and 
inquiring the cause, were told that a body of Horse Guards had just galloped 
past, and that they were escorting some rioters whom they had made prisoners, 
to Newgate for safety. Not at all ill-pleased to have so narrowly escaped the 
cavalcade, they lost no more time in asking questions, but hurried to the Boot 
with as much speed as Hugh considered it prudent to .aake, without appearing 
singular or attracting an inconvenient share of public notice. 


| borated with sundry nods and mutcered oaths—“ Once roused, he is a fellow of 


| 
test raillery ; “‘ you are such an excitable creature—but you'll drink with me | 
before you go?” | 
**Oh, yes—certainly,” growled Dennis, drawing his sleeve across his thirsty 
lips. ‘No malice, brother, drink with Muster Gashford.” 
Hugh wiped his heated brow, and relaxed into a smile. The artful secretary | 
laughed outright. 
“Some liquor here! Be quick, or he’!l not stop, even for that. He is a man | 
of such desperate ardour!” said the smooth secretary, whom Mr. Dennis corro- 


such fierce determination !” 

Hugh poised his sturdy arm aloft, and clapping Barnaby on the back, bade 
him fear nothing. They shook hands together—poor Barnaby evidently pos 
sessed with the idea that he was among the most virtuous and disinterested he- 
roes in the world—and Gashford laughed again. 

‘“T hear,” he said smoothly, as he stood among them with a great measure of 
liquor in his hand, and filled their glasses as quickly and as often as they chose, 
“T hear—but I cannot say whether it be true or false—that the men who were 
loitering in the street to-night, were half disposed to pulldown a Romish chapel 
or two, and that they only want leaders. [ even heard mentivn of those in 
Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and in Warwick Street, Golden Square ; but 
common report you know—you are not going ?” 

—‘ To do nothing, master, eh ?”’ cried Hugh. ‘No jails and halter for Bar- 
naby andme. They must be frightened out of that. Leaders are wanted, are 
they? Now boys!” . 

‘*A most impetuous fellow!” cried the secretary. ‘ Ha, ha! 
ous, boisterous, most vehement fellow! A man who—” 

There was no need to finish the sentence, for they had rushed out of the house, 
and were far beyond hearing. He stopped in the middle of a laugh, listened, 
drew on his gloves, and, clasping his hands behind him, paced the deserted room 
for a long time, then bent his steps towards the busy town, and walked into the 
streets. 

They were filled with people, for the rumor of that day’s proceedings had 
made a great noise. ‘Those persons who did not care to leave home, were at 
their doors or windows, and one topic of discourse prevailed on every side.— 
Some reported that the riots were effectually put down; others that they had 
broken out again: some said that Lord George Gordon had been sent under a 
strong guard to the Tower; others that an attempt had been made upon the 
King’s life, that the soldiers had been again called out, and that the noise of mus- 
ketry in a distant part of the town had been plainly heard within an hour. As 


A courage- 





CHAPTER L. 


They were among the first to reach the tavern, but they had not been there | 


many minutes, when several groups of men who had formed part of the crowd, 
came straggling in. Among them were Simon Tappertit and Mr. Dennis ; both 
of whom, but especially the latter, greeted Barnaby with the utmost warmth, 
and oy him many compliments on the prowess he had shown. 

* Which,” said Dennis, with an oath, as he rested his bludgeon in a corner 
with his hat upon it, and took his seat at the same table with them, “ it does 
me good to think of. There was a opportunity! But it ledto nothing. For 
my part, I don’t know what would. There’s no spirit among the people in 
these here times. Bring something to eat and drink here. I’m disgusted with 
humanity.” 


“On what account !” asked Mr. Tappertit, who had been quenching his fiery 
face in a half-gallon can. ** Don’t you consider this a good beginning, mister ?” 
‘Give me security that it an’t an ending,” rejoined the hangman. ‘ When 
that soldier went down, we might have made London ours ; but no; we stand, 
and gape, and look on—the justice (I wish he had had a bullet in each eye, as 
he would have had, if we'd gone to work my way) says ‘ My lads, if you'll 
give me your word to disperse, I’ll order off the military,—our people set up a 
urrah, threw up the game with the winning cards in their hands, and stalk 
Ah!” said the hangman, in a 


away like a pack of tame curs as they are. y 
I wish I had 


tone of deep disgust, “ it makes me blush for my feller creeturs. 
been born a ox, I do!” 

“* You'd have been quite as agreeable a character if you had been, I think,” 
returned Simon Tappertit, going out in a lofty manner. 

** Don’t be too sure of that,” rejoined the hangman, calling after him; “ if] 
was a horned animal at the present moment, with the smallest grain of sense, 
I'd toss every man in this company, excepting them two,” meaning Hugh and 
Barnaby, ‘for his manner of conducting himself this day.” 

With which mournful review of their proceedings, Mr. Dennis sought conso- 
Jation in cold boiled beef and beer; but without at all relaxing the grim and 
dissatisfied expression of his face, the gloom of which was rather deepened than 
dissipated by their grateful influence. 


it grew darker, these stories became more direful and mysterious ; and often, 
when some frightened passenger ran past with tidings that the rioters were not 
| far off, and were coming up, the doors were shut and barred, lower windows 
| made secure, and as much consternation engendered, as if the city were invaded 
by a foreign army. 

Gashford walked stealthily about, listening to all he heard, and diffusing or 
confirming, whenever he had an opportunity, such false intelligence as suited 
his own purpose ; and, busily occupied in this way, turned into Holborn for the 
twentieth time, when a great many women and children came flying along the 
street—often panting and looking back—and the confused murmur of numerous 
voices struck upon his ear. Assured by these tokens, and by the red light which 
began to flash upon the houses on either side, that some of his friends were in- 
deed approaching, he begged a moment’s shelter at a door which opened as he 
passed, and running with some other persons to an upper window, looked out up- 
on the crowd, 

They had torches among them, and the chief faces were distinctly visible. 
That they had been engaged in the destruction of some building was sufficiently 
apparent, and that it was a Catholic place of worship was evident from the spoils 
they bore as trophies, which were easily recognisable for the vestments of priests, 
and rich fragments of altar furniture. Covered with soot, and dirt, and dust, and 
lime ; their garments torn to rags; their hair hanging wildly about them; their 
hands and faces jagged and bleeding with the wounds of rusty nails; Barnaby, 
Hugh, and Dennis hurried en before them all, like hideous madmen. Afterthem 
the dense throng came fighting on: some singing; some shouting in triumph; 
some quarrelling among themselves; some menacing the spectators as they 
passed; some with great wooden fragments, on which they spent their rage as 
if they had been alive, rending them limb from limb, and hurling the scattered 
morsels high into the air; some in a drunken state, unconscious of the hurts they 
had received from falling bricks, and stones, and beams; one borne upon a shut- 
ter in the very midst, covered with adingy cloth, a senseless, ghastly heap. 
Thus—a vision of coarse faces, with here and there a blot of flaring, smoky light; 
a dream of demon heads and savage eyes and sticks and iron bars uplifted in the 








| door as if somebody had fallen against the knocker by accident. 
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yet so little, which seemed so long and yet so short, in which there were so 
many phantoms, not to be forgotten all through life, and yet so many things that 
could not be observed in that distracting glimpse ;— it flitted onward and was 
gone. 

As it passed away upon its work of wrath and ruin, a piercing scream was 
heard. A knot of persons ran tothe spot; Gashford, who had just then emerg- 





ed into the street, among them. He was on the outskirts of the little concourse 
and could not see ur hear what passed within; but one whu had a better place, 
informed him that a widow woman had descried her son among the rioters. 

‘Ts that all?” said the secretary, turning his face homewards, ‘Well! I 
think this looks a little more like business !”" 

CHAPTER LI. 

Promising as these outrages were to Gashford's view, and much like business 
as they looked, they extended that night no farther. The soldiers were again 
called out, again they took half-a-dozen prisoners, and again the crowd dispersed 
after a short and bloodless scuffle. Hot and drunken though they were, they 
had not yet broken all bounds and set all law and government at defiance. 
Something of their habitual deference to the authority erected by society for its 
own preservation yet remained among them, and had its majesty been vindicated 
in time, the secretary would have had to digest a bitter disappointment. 

By midnight, the streets were clear and quiet, and, save that there stood in 
two parts of the town, a heap of nodding walls and pile of rubbish, where there 
had been at sunset a rich and handsome building, everything wore its usual as- 
pect. Even the Catholic gentry and tradesmen, of whom there were many, re- 
sident in different parts of the City and its suburbs, had no fear for their lives 
or property, and but little indignation for the wrong they had already sustained 
in the plunder and destruction of their temples of worship. An honest confi- 
dence inthe government under whose protection they had lived for many years, 
and a well-founded reliance on the good feeling and right thinking of the great 
mass of the community, with whom, notwithstanding their religious differences, 
they were every day in habits of confidential, affectionate, and friendly inter- 
course, re-assurred them, even under the excesses that had been committed; 
aud convinced them that they who were Protestants in anything but the name, 
were no more to be considered as abettors of these disgraceful occurrences,than 
they themselves were chargeable with the uses of the block, the rack, the gib- 
bet, and the stake, in cruel Mary’s reign. 

The clock was on the stroke of one, when Gabriel Varden, with his lady and 
Miss Miggs, sat waiting in the little parlour. This fact ; the toppling wicks of 
the dull, wasted candles ; the silence that prevailed ; and above all the night- 
caps of both maid aud matron, were suflicient evidence that they had been pre- 
pared for bed some time ago, and had some strong reason for sitting up so far 
beyond their usual hour. 

If any other corroborative testimony had been required, it would have been 
abundantly furnished in the actions of Miss Miggs, who, having arrived at that 
restless state and sensitive condition of the nervous system which are the result 
of long watching, did, by a constant rubbing and tweaking of her nose, a perpe- 
tual change of position (arising from the sudden growth of imaginary knots and 
knobs in her chair,) a frequent friction of her eyebrows, the incessant recurrence 
of asmall cough, a small groan, a gasp, a sigh, a sniff, a spasmodic start, and by 
other demonstrations of that nature, so file down and rasp, as it were, the pa- 
tience of the locksmith, that afterlooking at her in silence for some time, he at 
last broke out into this apostrophe : 

‘*Miggs my good girl, go to bed—do go to bed. You're really worse than 
the dripping of a hundred water-butts outside the window, or the scratching of 
as many mice behind the wainscot. I can’t bear it. Do go to bed, Miggs. To 
oblige me—do.” 

“You haven't got nothing to untie sir,” returned Miss Miggs, “ and therefore 
your requests does not surprise me. But Missis has—and while you set up, 
mim"’—she added, turning to the locksmith’s wife, ‘* I couldn‘t, no not if twen- 
ty times the quantity of cold water was aperiently running down my back at 
this moment, go to bed with a quiet spirit.” 

Having spoken these words, Miss Miggs made divers efforts to rub her shoul- 
cers in an impossible place, and shivered from head to foot ; thereby giving the 
beholders to understand that the imaginary cascade was still in full flow, but 
that a sense of duty upheld her under that, and all other sufferings, and nerved 
her to endurance. 

Mrs. Varden being too sleepy to speak, and Miss Miggs having, as the phrase 
is, _ her say, the locksmith had nothing for it but to sigh and be as quiet ashe 
could. 

But to be quiet with sucha basilisk before him, was impossible. If he looked 
another way, it was worse to feel that she was rubbing her cheek, or twitching 


| herear, or winking her eye, or making all kinds of extraordinary shapes with 


her nose, than tosee herdo it. If she was for a moment free from any of these 
complaints, it was only because of her fout being asleep, or of her arm having 
» fidgets, or of her leg being doubled up with the cramp, or of some oth- 
er horrible disorder which racked her frame. If she did enjoy a mo- 
ment’sease, then with her eyes shut and her mouth wide open she would be 
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een to sit very stiff and upright in her chair; then to nod a little way for- 
ward, and stop with a jerk ; then tonod a little further forward, and stop with 
another jerk ; then to recover herself; then to come forward again—lower— 
lower—lower—by very slow degrees, until, just as it seemed impossible that she 


could preserve her balance for another instant, and the locksmith was about to 
call out in an agony, to save her from dashing down upon her forehead and 
fracturing her skull, then, all of a sudden and without the smallest notice, she 
would come upright and rigid again with her eyes open, and in her counten- 
ence an expression of defiance, sleepy but yet most obstinate, which plainly said 
“I’ve never once closed ’ei since [| looked at yuu last, and I'll take my oath 
of it!” 

At length, after the clock had struck two, there was a sound at the street 
Miss Miggs 
immediately jumping up and clapping her hands, cried with a drowsy mingling 
of the sacred and profane, ‘Ally Looyer Mim! there’s Simmuns's knock !” 

‘* Who’s there ?”’ said Gabriel. 

“Me!” cried the well known vuice of Mr. Tappertit. 
door and gave him admission. 

He did not cut a very insinuating figure; for a man of bis stature suffersin a 
crowd ; and having been active in yesterday morning's work, his dress was 
literally crushed from head to foot: his hat being beaten out of all shape, and 
his shoes trodden down at heel like slippers. His coat fluttered in strips about 
him, the buckles were torn away both from his knees and feet, half his necker- 
chief was gone, and the bosom of his shirt was rent to tatters. Yet notwith- 
standing all these personal disadvantages ; despite his being very weak from 
heat and fatigue ; and so begrimed with mad and dust that he might have been 
in a case, for anything of the real texture (either of his skin or apparel) that 
the eve could discern ; he stalked haughtily into the parlour, and throwing him- 
self into a chair, and endeavouring to thrust his hands into the pockets of his 
small-clethes, which were turned inside out and displayed upon his legs, like 
tassels, surveyed the household with a gloomy dignity. 

‘* Simon,” said the locksmith gravely, ‘‘ How comes it that you return home 
at this time of night, and in this condition? Give»me an assurance that you 
have not been among the rioters, and I am satisfied.” 

“ Sir,” replied Mr. Tappertit with acontemptuous look, “I wonder at your 
assurance in making such demands.”’ 

‘** You have been drinking,” said the locksmith. ' 

“Asa general principle, and in the most offensive sense of the words, sir,” 
returned his journeyman with great self possession, “I consider you a liar. In 
that last observation you have unintentionally—unintentionally, sir—struck 
upon the truth.” : 

“Martha,” said the locksmith, turning to his wife, and ‘shaking his head 
sorrowfully, while a smile at the absurd figure before him still played upon 
his open face, “I trust it may turn out that this poor lad is not the victim 
of the kneves and fools, we have so often had words about, and who have 
done so much harm this day. If he has been at Warwick Street, or Duke 
Street to-night—” Th ; 

‘He has been at neither, sir,” cried Mr. Tappertit in a loud voice, which 
he suddenly dropped into a whisper as he repeated, with eyes fixed upon the 
locksmith, ‘‘ he has been at neither.” 

‘‘T am glad of it, with all my heart,” said the locksmith in a serious tone; 
“ for if he had been, and it could be proved against him, Martha, your great as- 
sociation would have been to him the cart that draws men to the gallows and 


leaves them hanging in the air % 


Gabriel opened the 


It would, as sure as we're alive ! 

Mrs. Varden wa3 too much scared by Simon's altered manner and appear- 
ance, and by the accounts of the rioters which had reached her ears that night, 
to offer any retort, or to have recourse to her usual matrimonial policy. Miss 
Miggs, wrung her hands, and wept. 

“He was not at Duke Street or at Warwick Street, G. Varden,” said Simon, 
sternly ; “but he was at Westminster. Perhaps, sir, he kicked a county mem- 
ber, perhaps sir he tapped a lord—you may stare, sir, I repeat it—blood flowed 
from noses, and perhaps he tapped a lord. Who knows! This,” he added, 
putting his hand into his waistcoat-pocket, and taking out a large tooth, at 
sight of which both Miggs and Mrs. Varden screamed, ‘this was a bishop's. 
Beware, G. Varden !”’ 

‘« Now, I would rather,” said the locksmith hastily, “have paid five hundred 
pounds, than had this come to pass. You idiot do you know what peril you 
stand in?” 

“‘ know it, sir,” replied his journeyman, “and it is my glory. I was there, 
everybody saw me there. { was conspicuous, and prominent. I will abide the 
consequences.” 





air, and whirled about; a bewildering horror, in which so much was seen, and 


The locksmith, really disturbed and agitated, paced to and fro in silence— 
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lancing at his former ’prentice every now and then—and at length stopping | 

fore him, said : 

«Get to bed, and sleep for a couple of hours that you may wake penitent, 
and with some of your senses about you. Be sorry for what you have done, | 
and we will try to save you. If I call him by five o'clock,” said Varden, | 
turning hurriedly to his wife, ‘and he washes himself clean and changes his 
dress, he may get to the Tower Stairs, and away by the Gravesend tide-bost, 
before any search is made for him. From there he can easily get on to Canter- | 
bury, where your cousin will give him work till this storm has blown over. I 
am not sure that I do right in screening him from the punishment he deserves, 
but he has lived in this house, man and boy, for a dozen years, and I should be 
sorry if for this one day’s work he made a miserable end. Lock the front door 
Miggs, and show no light towards the street when you go up stairs. Quick, 
Simon! Get to bed!” aie 

“ And do you suppose, sir,” retorted Mr. Tappertit with a thickness and 














slowness of speech which contrasted forcibly with the rapidity and earnestness | 
of his kind-hearted master—“ and do you suppose, sir, that I am base and | 
mean enough to accept your servile proposition !—Miscreant !"” 

“ Whatever you please, Sim, but get to bed. Every minute is of conse- 
quence. The light here, Miggs!” 

“Yes, yes, oh do! Go to bed directly,” cried the two women together. 

Mr. Tappertit stood upon his feet, and pushing his chair away to show that 
he needed no assistance, answered, swaying himself to and fro, and managing 
his head as if it had no connexion whatever with his body : 

“ You spoke of Miggs, sir—Miggs may be smothered!” 

“Oh Simmun !” ejaculated that young lady in a faint voice. 


Oh sir! Oh goodness gracious, what a turn he has give me !” 





“Oh mim! 





| Martha. 


che Albion. 


‘That in case any should occur, we have the piece of paper which that 
poor misguided young man brought.” 

‘** Ay, to be sure,” said the locksmith, turning quickly round. 
that piece of paper?” 

Mrs. Varden stood aghast as he took it from her outstretched hand, tore it into 
fragments, and threw them under the grate 

** Not use it!” she said. 

“Use it!’* cried the locksmith. ‘*No! Let them come and pull the roof 
about our ears; let them burn us out of house and home ; I'd neither have the 
protection of their leader, nor chalk their how! upon my door, though, for not 
doing it, they shot me on my own threshold. Use it! Let them come and do 
their worst. The first man who crosses my door-step on such an errand as 
theirs, had better be a hundred miles away. Let him look to it. The others 
may have their will. I wouldn’t beg or buy them off, if, instead of every pound 
of iron in the place, there was a Sendood weight of gold. Get you to bed, 
I shal! take down the shutters and go to work.” 

** So early!” said his wife. 

“Ay,” replied the locksmith cheerily, “so early. Come when they may, 
they shall not find us skulking and hiding, as if we feared to take our portion 
of the light of day, and left it all to them. So pleasant dreams to you, my dear, 
and cheerful sleep !” 

With that he gave his wife a hearty kiss, and bade her delay no longer, or 





‘“* Where is 








What do you say to me for a careful man as well as 


was a general. Haha! 
a devil of a one?” 

Mr. Dennis exhausted himself in compliments, and then added, 

“ But about the expedition itself—”’ ; 

“ About that,” said Hugh, “you sha!! hear all particulars from me and the 
great captain conjointly and both together—for see, he’s waking up. Rouse 
yourself lion-heart. Haha! Puta good face uponit, and drink again. Ano- 
ther hair of the dog that bit you,captain! Call for drink! There’s enough 
of gold and silver cups and candlesticks buried underneath my bed,” he addeo, 
rolling back the straw, and pointing to where the ground was newly tured, 
‘to pay for it, if it was a score of casks full. Drink captain !” 

Mr. Tappertit received these jovial promptings with a very bad grace, being 
much the worse, both in mind and body, for his two nights of debauch, and but 
indifferently able to stand upon his legs. With Hugh’s assistance, however, 
he contrived to stagger to the pump; and aaving refreshed himself with an 
abundant draught of cold water, and a copious shower of the same refreshin, 
liquid on his head and face, he ordered some rum and milk to be served; an 
upon that innocent beverage and some biscuits and cheese made a pretty hearty 
meal.. That done, he disposed himself in an easy attitude on the ground 
side his two companions (who were carousing after their own tastes), and pre- 
ceeded to enlighten Mr. Dennis in reference to \o-morrow’s project. 

That their conversation was an interesting one, was rendered manifest by its 








it would be time to rise before she lay down to rest. Mrs. Varden quite amiably 
and meekly walked up stairs, followed by Miggs, who, although a good deal 
subdued, could not refrain from sundry stimalative coughs and sniffs by the 
way, or from holding up her hands in astonishment at the daring conduct of 
master. CHAPTER LIL. 





“This family may all be smothered, sir,” returned Mr. Tappertit, after glan- 
cing at her with a smile of ineffable disdain, “ excepting Mrs. V. I have come 
here, sir, for her sake this night. Mrs. Varden, take this piece of paper. It's 
a protection, ma’am. You may need it.” 


| large city. 


A mob is usually a creature of very mysterious existence, particularly in a 
Where it comes from or whither it goes, few mencan tell. As- 
sembling and dispersing with equal suddenness, it 1s as difficult to follow to its 
various sources as the sea itself ; nor does the parallel stop here, forthe ocean 


With these words he held out at arm’s length, a dirty, crumpled scrap of | is not more fickle and uncertain, more terrible when roused, more unreasonable, 


writing. The locksmith took it from him, opened it, and read as follows : 

‘ All good friends to our cause, I hope will be particular, and do no injury to 
the property of any true Protestant. J am weil assured that the proprietor 
of this house is a staunch and worthy friend to the cause. 

‘Grorce Gorpon.’ 

“ What's this !”’ said the locksmith, with an altered face. 

‘Something that’ll do you good service, young feller,” replied his journey- 
man, ‘‘as you'll find. Keep that safe, and where you can lay your hand upon 
it in an instant. And chalk ‘ No Popery’ on your door to-morrow night, and 
for a week to come—that’s all.” 

‘‘ This is a genuine document,” said the locksmith, ‘*I know, for I have seen 
the hand before. What threat does it imply? What devil is abroad?” 

“A fiery devil,” retorted Sim; ‘‘a flaming, furious devil. Don’t you put 
yourself in its way, or you’re done tur, my buck. Be warned in time, G. Varden. 
Farewell !” 

But here the two women threw themselves in his way—especially Miss Miggs, 
who fell upon him with such fervour that she pinned him against the wall—and 
conjured him in moving words not to go forth till he was sober; to listen to 
reason ; to think of it; to take some rest, and then determine. 

“T tell you,” said Mr. Tappertit, ‘that my mind is made up. My bleeding 
country calls me, andI go! Muggs, if you don’t get out of the way, I'll pinch 
you.” 

Miss Miggs, still clinging to the rebel, screamed once vociferously —but whe- 
ther in the distraction of her mind, or because of his having executed his threat, 
is uncertain. 

** Release me,” said Simon, struggling to free himself from her chaste, but 
spider-like embrace. ‘ Letme go! I have made arrangements for you in an 
altered state of society, aud mean to provide for you comfortably in life—there ! 
Will that satisfy you!” 

“Oh Simmun!”’ cried Miss Miggs. “Oh my blessed Simmun! 
what are my feelings at this conflicting moment !” 


Oh mim, 


Of a rather turbulent description, it would seem; for her nightcap had been | 


knocked off in the scuffle, and she was on her knees upon the floor, making a 
strange revelation of blue and yellow curl-papers, straggling locks of hair, tags 
of staylaces, and strings of it’s impossible to say what ; panting for breath, clasp- 
ing her hands, turning her eyes npwards, shedding abundance of tears, and ex- 
hibiting various other symptoms of the acutest mental suffering. 


“T leave,” said Simon, turning to his master, with an utter disregard of | 
Do what you like with | 


Miggs’s maidenly affliction, ‘* a box of things up stairs. 
*em, ZJden’t want ‘em. I’m never coming back here, any more. Provide your- 


self, sir, with a journeyman; I’m my country’s journeyman; henceforward | 


that’s my line of business.” 

‘* Be what you like in two hours’ time, but now go up to bed,” returned the 
locksmith, planting himself in the doorway. ‘Do you hear me? Go to bed!” 

“T hear you, and defy you, Varden,” rejoined Simon Tappertit. ‘“ This 
night, sir, [ have been in the country, planning an expedition which shall fill 
your bell-hanging soul with wonder and dismay. The plot demands my utmost 
energy. Let me pass!” 

“Pll knock you down if you come near the door,” replied the locksmith. 
* You had better go to be d!” 

Simon made no answer, but gathering himself up as straight as he could, 
plunged head foremost at dis old master, and the two went driving out into the 
workshop together, plying their hands and feet so briskly that they looked like 
half-a-dozen, while Miggs and Mrs. Varden screamed for twelve. 

It would have been easy for Varden to knock his old *prentice down, and bind 
him hand and foot ; but as he was loath to hurt him in his then defenceless 
state, he contented himself with parrying his blows when he could, taking them 
in perfect good part when he could not, and kee ping between him and the door, 
until a favourable opportunity should present itself for forcing him to retreat 
up stairs, and shutting him up in his ownroom. But in the goodness of } 
heart, he calculated too much upon his adversary’s weakness, and forgot that 
drunken men who have lost the power of walking steadily, can often run 
Watching his time, Simon Tappertit made a cunning show of falling back, 
staggered unexpectedly forward, brushed past him, opened the door (he knew 
the trick of that lock well), and darted down the street like a mad dog. The 
locksmith paused for a moment in the excess of his astonishment, and then 
gave chase. 

It was an excellent season for a run, for at that silent hour the streets were 
deserted, the air was cool, and the flying figure before him distinctly visible et a 
great distance, asit sped away, with along gaunt shadow following at its heels 
But the short-winded locksmith had no chance against a man of Sim's yout! 
and spare figure, though the day had been when he could have run him down in 
notime. ‘The space between them rapidly increased, and as the ravs of the 
tising sun streamed upon Simon in the act of turning a distant corner, G 
Varden was fain to give up, and sit down on a door step to fetch his breath. Si 
mon meanwhile, without once st d at the same degree of swiftness to 
the Boot, where, as he well knew, some of his company were lying, and at 
which respectable hostelry—for he had already acquired the distinction of being 
In great peri! of the law—a friendly watch had been expecting him all night, 
and was even now on the look-out for his coming, 

“Go thy ways, Sim, go thy ways,” said the locksmith, as soon as he could 
speak. ‘I havedone my best for thee, poor lad, and would have saved thee, 
but the rope is round thy neck, I fear.” 

So saying, and shaking his head in a very sorrowful and disconsolate manner, 
he turned back, and soon re-entered his own house, where Mrs. Varden and the 
faithful Miggs had been anxiously expecting his return. 

Now Mrs. Varden (and by consequence Miss Miggs likewise) was impressed 
with a secret misgiving that she had done wrong; that she had, tothe utmost 
of her small means, aided and abetted the growth of disturbances, the end of 
which it wae impossible to foresee ; that she had led remotely to the scene 
which had just passed ; and that the locksmith’s time for triumph and reproach 
had now arrived indeed. And so strongly did Mrs. Varden feel this, and so 
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crest-fallen was she in consequence, that while her husband was pursuing their | 


lost journeyman, she secreted under her chair the little red-brick dwelling-house 
with the yellow roof, lest it should furnish new occasion for reference to the 
painful theme ; and now hid the same still farther, with the skirts of her dress. 

But it happened that the locksmith had been thinking of this very article on 


is way home, and that, coming into the room and not seeing it, he at once de- | 


manded where it was. 

Mrs. Varden had no resource but to produce it, which she did, with many 
tears, and broken protestations that if she could have known— 

“ Yes, yes,” said Varden, “ of course—I know that. 
proach you, my dear. But recollect from this time that all good things per- 
verted to evil purposes, are worse than those which are naturally bad. A tho- 
roughly wicked woman, is wicked indeed. When religion goes wrong, she is 
very wrong, forthe same reason, Let us savy no more about it, my dear.” 

So he dropped the red-brick dwelling-house on the floor, and setting his hee! 
upon it, crushed it into pieces. The halfpence, and sixpences, and other volu 
tary contributions, rolled about in all directions, but nobody offered to touch 
them, orto take them up. , 

“That,” said the locksmith, “is easily disposed of, and I would to Hea- 
ven that everything growing out of the same society could be setttled a 
sily.” 

“It happens very fortunately, Varden,” said his wife, with her handkerchief 
to her eyes, ‘‘:hat in case any more disturbances should happen—which I ho pe 
not; I sincerely hope not—” : 


ea- 


“T hope so too, my dear.” | 
: ‘ 


I don't mean to re- 


| or more cruel. 


The people who were boisterous at Westminster upon the Friday morning, 
and were eagerly bent upon the work of devastation in Duke Street and War- 
| wick Street at night, were, in the mass, the sane. Allowing for the chance ac- 
cessions of which any crowd is morally sure in a town where there must always 
be a large number of idle and profligate persons, one and the same mob was at 
both places. Yet they spread themselves in various directions when they dis- 
persed in the afternoon, made no appointment for re-assembling, had no definite 
purpose or design, and indeed, for anything they knew, were scattered beyond 
the hope of future union. 

At the Boot, which, as has been shown, was in a manner the head quarters of 
the rioters, there were not, upon the Friday night, a dozen people. Some slept 
in the stable and outhouses, some in the common room, some two or three in 
beds. The rest were in their usual homes or haunts. Perhaps not a score in 
all lay in the adjacent fields and lanes, and under haystacks, or near the warmth 
of bricky-kilns, who had not their accustomed place of rest beneath the open 
sky. As to the public ways within the town, they had their ordinary nightly 
occupants, and no others ; the usual amount of vice and wretchedness, but no 
more. 

The experience of one evening, however, had taught the reckless leaders of 
disturbance, that they had but to show themselves in the streets, to be imme- 
| diately surrounded by materials which they could only have kept together when 
| their aid was not required, at great risk, expense, and trouble. Once possessed 
| of this secret, they were as confident as if twenty thousand men, devoted to 
| their will, had been encamped about them, and assumed a confidence which 

could not have been surpassed, though that had really beenthe case. All day, 

Saturday, they remained quiet. On Sunday, they rather studied how to keep 

their men within call, and in full hope, than to follow out, by any very fierce 
| measure, their first day's proceedings. 

‘* | hope,” said Dennis, as, with a loud yawn, he raised his body from a heap 
| of straw on which he had been sleeping, and supporting his head upon his band, 
appealed to Hugh on Sunday morning, “ that Muster Gashford allows some | 
rest! Perhaps he’d have us at werk again already, eh?” 

“Tt’s not his way to let matters drop, you may be sure of that,” growled | 
Hogh in answer. ‘I’m in no humour to stir yet, though. I'm as stiff as a 
dead body, and as full of ugly scratches as if I had been fighting all day yester- 
day with wild cats.” 

‘You've so much enthusiasm, that’s it,’’ said Dennis, looking with great ad- 
miration at the uncombed head, matted beard, and torn hands and face of the 
|} wild figure before him; ‘‘ your’e such a devil of a fellow. You hurt yourself 
a hundred times more than you need, because you will be foremost in everything, 
and will do more than the rest.” 

* For the matter of that,’’ returned Hugh, shaking back his ragged hair and 
glancing towards the door of the stable in which they lay; ‘“there’s one yon- 
der as good as me. Whatdid [tell you about him? Did I say he was worth 








length, aud by the close attention of all three. That it was not of an oppres- 
sively grave character, but was enlivened by various pleasantries arising out of 
| the subject, was clear from their loud and frequent roars of laughter, which 
; startled Barnaby on his post, and made him wonder at their levity. But he 
was not summoned to join them, until they had eaten, and drunk. and slept, 
and talked together for some hours; not, indeed, until the twilight; when 
they informed him that they were about to make a slight demonstration in the 
streets—just to keep the people’s hands in, as it was Sunday night, and the 
public might otherwise be diseppointed—and that he was free to accompany 
them, if he would. 

Without the slightest preparation, saving that they carried clubs and wore 
the blue cockade, they sallied out into the streets; and, with no more settled 
design than that of doing as much mischief as they could, paraded them at 
random. Their numbers rapidly increasing, they soon divided into parties ; 
and agreeing to meet by-and-by, in the fields near Welbeck Street, scoured 
the town in various directions. The largest body, and that which augmented 
with the greatest rapidity, was the one to which Hugh and Barnaby belonged. 
This took its way towards Moorfields, where there was a rich chapel, and in 
which neighbourhood several Catholic families were known to reside. 

Beginning with the private houses so occupied, they broke open the doors 
and windows; and while they destroyed the furniture, and left but the bare 
walls, made a sharp search for touls and engines of destruction, such as ham- 
mers, pokers, axes, saws, and such like instruments. Many of the rioters made 
belts of cord, of handkerchiefs, or any material they found at hand, and were 
these weapons as openly as pioneers upon a field-day. There was not the 
least disguise or concealment—indeed, on this night, very little excitement or 
hurry. From the chapels, they tore down and took away the very altars, 
benches, pulpits, pews, and flooring; from the dwelling-houses, the very wain- 
scoting and stairs. This Sunday evening’s recreation they pursued like mere 
| workmen who had a certain task to do, and did it. Fifty resolute men might 
| have turned them at any moment; a single company of soldiers could have 

scattered them like dust; but oo man interposed, no authority restrained them, 
| and, except by the terrified persons who fled from taeir approach, they were as 
little heeded as if they were pursuing their lawful occupations with the utmost 
sobriety and good conduct. 
| In the same manner, they marched to the place of rendezvous agreed upon, 
| made great fires in the fields, and reserving the most valuable of their spoils, 
| burnt the rest. Priestly garments, images of saints, rich stuffs and ornaments, 
altar-furniture and household goods, were cast in the flames, and shed a glare 
on the whole country round; but they danced, and howled, and roared about 
those fires till they were tired, and were never for an instant checked. 

As the main body filed off from this scene of action, and passed down Wel- 
beck Street, they came upon Gashford, who had been a witness of their pro- ~ 
ceedings, and was walking stealthily along the pavement. Keeping up with 
him, and yet not seeming to speak, Hugh muttered in his ear: 

‘Ts this better, master?” 

‘*No,” said Gashford. ‘It is not.” 

** What would you have ?”’ said Hugh. 
at once. They must get on by degrees.” 

‘“*T would have you,” said Gashford, pinching his arm with such malevolence 
that his nails seemed to meet in the skin; ‘I would have you put some mean- 
ing in your work. Fools! Can you make no better bonfires than of rags and 
scraps! Can you burn nothing whole?” 

‘*A little patience, master,” said Hugh. ‘ Wait but a few hours, and you 
shall see. Look for a redness in the sky, to-morrow night.” 





‘Fevers are never at their height 





| a dozen, when you doubted him ?” 

Mr. Dennis rolled lazily over upon his breast, and resting his chin upon his 

; hand in imitation of the attitude in which Hugh lay, said, as he looked towards 

' the door: 

| Ay, ay, you knew him brother, you knew him. But who'd sup: se to look | 
at that chap now, that he could be the man heis! Isn’t it a thousand cruel 

pities, brother, that instead of taking his nat’ral rest and qualifying himself for 

further exertions in this here honourable cause, he should be playing at soldiers 

like a boy! And his cleanliness too!’ said Mr. Dennis, who certainly had no 

reason to entertaina fellow feeling with anybody who was particular on that 

‘*what weaknesses he’s guilty of, with respect to his cleanliness! At 

| five o'clock this morning, there he was at the pump, though any one would 

| think he had gone through enough the day before yesterday, to be pretty fust 


| 
| 


| 
score: 


asleep at that time. But no—when I woke for a minute or two, there he was 
at the pump, and if you’d have seen him sticking them peacock’s feathers into 
his hat when he'd done washing—ah! I’m sorry he’s such a imperfect charac- 
ter, but the best on us is incomplete in some pint of view or another.” 

The subject of this dialogue and of these concluding remarks which were 
uttered in atone of philosophical meditation, was, as the reader will have di- 
vined, no other than Barnaby, who, with his flag in his hand, stood sentry in the 
little patch of sunlight at the distant door, or walked to and fro outside, sir 


ly to himself, and keeping time to the music of some clear church bells. 
Whether he stood still, leaning with both hands on the flag-staff, or, bearing 
upon his shoulder, paced slowly up and down, the careful arrangement of 
poor dress, and his erect and lofty bearing, showed how high a sense he had of 
the great importance of his trust, and how happy and how proud it made him. 
To Hough and his companion, who lay in a dark corner of the gloomy shed, he, 
peaceful Sabbath sound to which he made response 
emed like a bright picture framed by the door, and set off by the stable 's | 
blackness. The whole formed such a contrast tothemselves, as they lay wal: | 
t, like some obscene animals, in their squalor and wickedness on the two | 
1eaps of straw, that fora few moments they looked on without speaking, and | 
felt almost ashamed. | 

“Ah!” said Hogh at length, carrying it off with alaugh: ‘ He’s a rare fel- | 
low is Barnaby, and can do more, with less rest, or meat, or drink, than any of 
is. Asto his soldiering, 7 put him on duty there.”’ 

“Then there was a object in it, and a proper good one too, I'll be sworn,” 
retorted Dennis with a broad grim, and an oath of the same quality, ‘ What 
was it, brother ?”’ 

** Why, you see,” said Hugh, crawling a little nearer to him, “that our no 
bie captain yonder, came in yesterday morning rather the worse for liquor, and 
was—like you and me—ditto last night.” 

Dennis looked to where Simon Tappertit lay coiled upon a truss of hay, snor- 
ing profoundly, and nodded. 

‘** And our noble captain,” continued Hugh with another laugh, ‘ our noble 
captain and I, have p'anned for to-morrow a roaring expedition, with good profit 
in it 
‘* Against the papis's !” asked Dennis, rubbing his hands. 

‘* Ay, against the papists—against one of ‘em at least, that some of us, and 
I for one, owe a good heavy grudge to.” 

‘Not Muster Gashford’s friend that he spoke tous about in my house, eh?” 
said Dennis, brimful of pleasant expectation. 

** The same,” said Hugh. 

* That's your sort,” cried Mr. Dennis, gaily shaking hands with him, “ that’s 
the kindof game. Let's have revenge and injuries, and all that, and we sla 
get on twice as fast. Now you talk, indeed!” 

“Hahaha! The captain,” added Hugh, ‘has thoughts of carrying off a 
woman in the bustle, and—ha ha ha!—and so have I!” 

M part of the scheme with a wry face, observing that 
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and the sunlight, and the 
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Mr. Dennis received this 
as a general principle he objected to women altogether, as being unsafe and s 


pery persons on whom there was no calculating with any certainty, and who 
were never in the same mind for four-and-twenty hours at a stretch. He might 
have expatiated on this suggestive theme at much greater length, but t! t oc- 
curred to him to ask what connexion existed between the prop ysed ex lition | 
nd B iby’s being posted at the stable door as sentry; to which Hugh cav- | 
tious! repli lin these words: | 
“Why, the people we mean to visit, were friends of his once upon a time 


and I know that much of him to feel pretty sure that if he thought we weré 
ng to do them any harm, he’d be no friend to our side, but would lend aready 
hand to the other. So I’ve persvaded him (for I know him of old) t Lord | 
George has picked him out to guard this place to-morrow while we'rs , and | 
that it’s a great honour—and so he’s on duty now, and as proud of it as if he | 


| rugged Visage of many a veteran tar moistened 
| ed and reverenced their late 





With that, ho fell back into his place beside Barnaby ; and when the secre- 
tary looked after him, both were lost in the crowd. 


;NAVAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
CAN WAR.—[Concluded.} 


After the British fleet had retired from Baltimore, in September, 1814, it 
was arranged by the Commander-in-Chief (before he sailed for Halifax), that 
the body of the late Captain Sir Peter Parker, Bart., should be conveyed to 
the Island of Bermuda on board our ship the Hebrus. This mark of respect 
was offered in consequence of the early attachment and friendship that was 
known to have subsisted between Captain Palmer and the deceased, who was 
also appointed executor to the will of his gallant and lamented friend. 

Having been ordered to the Menelaus on duty, previous to the removal of the 
corpse, I shall never forget how mournful and dreary was the appearance ef all 
on board upon this melancholy occasic It was reported, that it was with 
considerable reluctance the crew could be brought to acquiesce in the propriety 
of resigning the remains of their beloved commander to the custody of another 
Phe body, having been embalmed, lay in state in the after-cabin. When 
I contemplated this scene, a mournful feeling fi! my heart; and, as I 
once more looked on those features, noble even in (for, excepting a flush 
ill handsome and 1 anged,) i thought how dearly 

ts, who, spurning lux- 


on one chet k, they were still 
should a country prize the memory of those gallant s; 
very € rthly bliss dear to the 


urious ease, and renouncing the possession o 
soul of man, go forth to meet a glorious death, in the honour and defence of 
their native land. 

When I came forth 
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I beheld the stern and 
by a tear,—for they hed lov- 
commander as a being of a superior mould: a 
testimony that discipline of the highest order can be maintained, without sever- 
ing those kindly links which ought ever to subsist between a superior and 
the men whom Providence hath placed beneath his protection in this transitory 
world. 

I cannot pass over the circumstance of our being ordered to man three of 
the prizes that were captured at Alexandria, without recording the following an- 
ecdote, as it serves toillustrate the capacity and skill possessed by some of our 
youthful midshipmen at this period. It will scarcely be credited, that two of 
the youths who were sent on board as prize-masters of these vessels, did not 
exceed the age of fifteen. And yet these vessels were conducted to the Is- 
land of Bermuda (under the convoy of the Euryalus) in good order and perfect 
safety to allon board. I donot mean to affirm that this was a very uncommon 
incident inthese times; yet I consider that, in recording these recollections of 


from this melancholy scene, 


i 


| my youth, I should do scant justice to the early ability of my young messmates, 
| if I did not honourably record this fact 


Towards the close of September, 1814, we quitted the waters of the Chesa- 
peake, and sailed for Bermuda. On our arrival at that island J had the honour 
of being midshipman of our launch, which conveyed the remains of Sir Peter 
Parker on shore, where they were interred at St. George's, with the most dis- 
tinguished military honours. His coffin was followed to the vault by all the 
public authorities inthe island, who were eager to evince the esteem and vene- 
ration with which the gallant name of Parker was regarded, not only by the 
Royal Navy, but by every loyal British heart. 

The impressive nature of the funeral obsequies of departed heroes not only 
tends in some measure to blunt the anguish which their nearest and dearest 
relatives must necessarily feel upon such an occasion, but they frequently 
inspire the youthful aspirant, who participates in the mournful ceremony 
with a generous enthusiasm to emulate the gallant deeds aud daring of the 
deceased hero, whom he has followed to the grave with such devotion and 
respect 

Our prisoners were now discharged into the p stationed at Ireland 
with the exception of our two messmates, Messrs. Wills and Bailey, who earn- 
estly entreated permission to remain on board the p, which, on account of 
their great respectability, (although only privates inthe Baltimore Militia,) was 
kindly granted by the Captain ; alt! little opportunity of re- 
I 
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prison s 


hk ee 
igh, as we had 


lenishing the stores in our mess, I cannot say much for the comfort they ex 


erienced by so doing: but in all the various shades of life, happiness, fortu- 


nately for the wretched, is only « mparative 
As acontrast to the midshipman’s berth of the present day, where !uxury and 
comfort form a prominent feature at the festive board,I cannot r from men- 
| tioning, that, with the exception of a few casks of flour, appropriated to our use 
from the general stock captured in the Chesapeake, there le else in our 


mess but ‘salt junk,” seven years old, which, of course, was as hardas maho 





















‘the gallant Admiral George Cockburn ; a man whom I was then taught by ge- 


ethe British Navy; and who, above.all, was endowed with that rare and remark- 
sable qualification, (which was also the characteristic feature of his friend and 


ethan pleasing and instructive to a junior like myself; and, from my impressions 
on this and other occasions, [ .hink that were officers below the rank of Com 
amanderin the Navy more frequently invited to the tables of their Admirals, it 


“whale boat, from the cove near the Government House ; and succeeded, after 


"To prove the severity of the gale, (even when moderated,) the ship was moored 








; and biscuit that had traversed more than half the globe, each piece of 
ich was filled with numerous insects called weevils,—and, when struck 
inst the table, (a most necessary preparation before putting it in your 
outh,) these maggots wyuld be scattered about in every direction. But, as 
no better could be procured on the station, it was, of course, of no use to con- 
demn what we had: so we remained contented with our prize-flour, made up in 

and fashions, morning, noon, and night. 

As a striking contrast to this sorry mode of existence, I had the pleasure of 
accompanying Capt. Palmer to dine with the Governor, Sir James Cockburn, 
who had formerly taken a passage in our ship from Halifax,and by his urbanity and 
condescension won golden opinions from us all. We landed with some difficulty 
at the Wells; for it was then blowing preity fresh, which, in consequence, cre- 

_ ated a great surf. Horses were there in readiness for us, and we enjoyed a most 

beautiful ride for eight or nine miles, through a considerable portion of this pic- 

|" turesque little island*, which, notwithstanding its extraordinary barrenness as 

' regards the immediate necessaries of life, is, to the eye of either a poet or a 

painter, romantic in the extreme, with its nuinerous rocky isles and picturesque 

sgroups of fragrant cedars. . 

Before I enter the hospitable mansion of the Governor, I beg to say, that 
our gallant Captain, conscious of the few opportunities which midshipmen had 


| of being introduced into company in war-time, always appeared to experience 


auch pleasure and pride in taking his young gentlemen by the hand on every 
“occasion ; and he generally managed that each should have his share both of 
service and recreation. 1 need not point out how amiable was such conduct in 
@ superior towards those young fersons who were just as it were entering up- 
-on the threshoid of life, and had none else to look up to for protection and en- 


| -couragement. Well, after a very pleasant ride,—though it must be confessed, 


to an inexpert horseman, like myself, the rocky and precipitous nature of the 
‘+ dridle-path made it rather dangerous occasionally,—we crossed St. George's 
‘Ferry, traversed the plantations near the Government House, and entered its 
hospitable doors, where, to my great surprise, I found a very large party assem- 
dled to dinner. 
Need 1 ay how proud I felt when my generous Captain introduced me to 


neral acclamation to regard as one of the most skilful and daring officers in 


shipmate, the immoital Nelson,) I mean decision in cases of emergency and 
ger. 

Of course a dinner party, where all ranks of officers, both of the naval and 

military profession, were freely mixed together, could not well be otherwise 


‘would serve to improve their tone, and impart that self-confidence which few in- 
dividuals are fortunate enough to attain, (if without the adventitious aid of rank 
and fortune,) who have not freely mixed with their professional superiors at an 
early age in this great world. 

The hilarity of the evening was far advanced when the wind gradually in- 
ereased to a perfect gale, until the voice was nearly drowned in the loud hollow 
sound of the hurricane, as it swept through the foliage of the surrounding trees. 
Amazement was pictured on the countenances of many,—for in what manner 
were the officers to return on board their respective ships? With great good 
nature, however, formatity was laid aside, and every bed in the mansion was 
put in requisition for the accommodation of the visitors, who, I suppose, were 
nearly thirty in number. 

Qn rising in the morning, to my great delight, the tempest continued to rage 
with unabated violence, and thus it lasted, with scarcely the slightest inter- 
mission, for four days; during which period the smiling aspect of the island, 
that had lately appeared so picturesque and beautiful, was now completely 
changed to cheerless desolation, the roads became nearly impassable, the cotta- 

s were flooded, and the whole coast was covered with one universal crested 
joam, from the fury of the waves: whilst the dust was whirled in clouds, and 
the winds blew with such amazing force that, unless partially sheltered from 
the violence of these terrific blasts, it was difficult to face them even for a few 
yards. 

As a matter of course, on the following day, the majority of the guests made 
the best of their way to St. George's Town ; where they were obliged to re- 
side, at an enormous expense, until the weather moderated sufficiently for them | 
to proceed on board their respective vessels. Although pressed in the inost 
courteous style to dinner at the Government House, few gentlemen availed 
themselves of the invitation ; for, independent of the difficulty experienced in 
moving about during such weather, there was a degree of delicacy upon the sub- 
ject, owing to the well-known scarcity, and consequent dearness of provisions in 
the island. However, more fortunate in this cireamstance than my superiors, I 
‘Continued, in company with my captain, to make my quarters good for four 

ys ; when, after having enjoyed myself, (notwithstanding the hurricane,) in 
such a manner as did not often fall to the lot of a youngster in war-time, [ took 
feave of my worthy host and his gallant brother, accompanied by Capt. White, 
‘who was in temporary command of the Albion (the Rear-Admiral’s flag-ship ) 
With mach difficulty, and some little danger, we embarked, in a beautiful little 


nearly three hours’ hard working to windward, inreaching the Albion in safety 


only little more than a mile distant from our place of embarkation. It is true 
our voyage was rough, after the luxuries we had enjoyed ; forthe sea was ex- 
ceeding high, and the gale blew dead upon the shure, but the little whaler was 
a gallant sea-boat—manned with four hearty lads, and worked in capital style by 
my companion, the Captain of the Albion, who despatched me, the earliest op- 
portunity, on board of my own ship. 

We now received on board our young “ tars” from the prizes, who were not 
a little proud of the commendations they justly received for their conduct in this 
their first command ; and our ship being ready for sea, we once more made sail 
from these isles of enchanting promise to the eye, with our prow directed for 
the Chesapeake. Whilst our frigate was at sea on the coast of America, we 
generally washed decks in the middle watch, in order to be ready for making sail 
at daylight, in chase of any suspicious vessel that we might espy ; and, as | 
have already stated, I was doing the duty of mate ofthe main deck. Of course 
I had ‘o attend every night at four bells (two o'clock) in the middle watch, af- 
ter which I was expected to rise again at six o'clock in the morning, and remain 
on the deck until dusk. This fatigue pressed so heavily on me that, soon after 
we entered the Chesapeake, I was seized with the burning fever of the coun- 
try, which speedily reduced me tothe point of death. Never shall I forget my 
throbbing pulse, my parched tongue, and the maddening sensations of my brain! 

While ever and anon during the Icng hours of each dreary night my mind was 
assailed with fantastic images and horrid dreams, out of which I was frequently 
disturbed, either by the trampling of feet over my distracted head, or the horri- 
ble din caused by the hoarse voices of the men whilst washing decks. I had 
been removed to the main-deck\for the benefit of the air ; but, although attend- 
ed with unremitting kindness, I would have given worlds to have been laid in 
the merest hovel, with peace and quietness for my lot. Thus wretched, and 
weary of my trials, I was sinking fast under my complaint, when Mr. Boyter, 
our worthy surgeon, informed Capt. Palmer that he did not think I could survive 
my illness. 

Immediately this generous man was made fully aware of my critical situation, 
notwithstanding every inconvenience he caused me to be removed into his 
cabin, where my cot was placed in a comfortable screen-berth, and I received 
from him the most devoted attention and kindness, until, by dint of care, I was 
at length, after some weeks’ suffering, restored to a state of convalescence. 
Bat, never while I have breath shall 1 cease to remember, with heartfelt grati- 
tude, the unwearied solicitude displayed by my generous friend towards the or- 
phan of his brother-officer, who was placed under his protection. Even thelux- 
uries of his table were never touched by his guests until the steward first kindly 
ascertained what little delicacy I could fancy. No! kind-hearted, benevolent 
man, though thy bones now moulver in the silent tomb, thy disinterested humna- 
nity will ever be engraven on my heart ; and inay the tender regard displaved 
ta the friendless “ reefer” rear up kindly protectors to thy own fatherless chil 
dren in the hour of trial and necessity. 

Unlike many people who confer an obligation, my kind friend did not stop 
half-way in the exercise of his good works : for, ever after I was so far restored 
to health as to have my cot removed below, and was able to walk on deck for 

<ezercise, I was still a constant guest at his hospitable table, which at this pe- 
riod was irequently enlivened by the presence of numerous Captains in the 

squadron; until, at length, the tone of my constitution being perfectly restored 
by generous diet, with a grateful heart I informed my Captain I was capable of 
resuming my duty, and thus bade adieu to the luxuries of a cabin life, once more 
to partake the homely fare of a midshipman’s berth. 


* Some allusion to the extraordinary prices of every necessary of life at Bermuda 
during the American War, may not be uninteresting, because, under any cireum- 
stances, it Can never again occur, on account of the facility of communication by 
steam. A pound ncte was currently changed for three Spanish dollars. A good biil 
om Engiand generally commanded half adollar more mn the pound. A breakfast at St. 
George's was always charged a dollar,—and this was the cheapest thing in the island, 


Che Albion. 


None but those who in early life have experienced a pestilential fever on 
ship-board in war time, and are aware of the awful barrier which the wide dis- 
tinction of rank places between a Captain and his Midshipmen, can truly appre- 
ciate the feelings with which! now sketch the features of this little incident. 
During my illness, I found that our ship had been traversing the waters of the 
Chesapeake in every direction, under the orders of Rear-Admiral Cockburn, 
who, with his usual activity, endeavoured to harass and annoy the enemy in all 
quarters. 
Never shallI forget the first time I ascended the deck to breathe the pure 
air, and view the glorious sun, after having been so long pent upinsickness. It 
was a fine, pure, balmy morning in autumn. We were lying in company with 
a squadron of frigates, a few miles above the entrance of the Chesapeake : their 
boats had been despatched in chase of a small armed schooner ; and, after a 
smatt encounter, had succeeded in capturing the vessel, which proved to be the 
Constellation’s tender; and as our Captain was the senior officer present, her 
Commander was brought on board the Hebrus. 
The American frigate, Constellation, of similar size and force to the Chesa- 
peake, was then lying ready for sea in Hampton Roads, near Norfolk ; and of 
course, under these circumstances, though the officer we had captured was of 
subordinate rank and station, yet our Captain was desirous of having a little con- 
versation with him on the subject. To this effect, he was entering into the to- 
pic, surrounded by his officers, whilst the midshipmen (though full of curiosity,) 
kept at a more respectful distance, when the conference was broken up ina 
most extraordinary manner. The reader will doubtless remember our Balti- 
more prisoner, Mr. Bailey, the sturdy republican; this patriotic old gentleman 
was quietly walking the quarter-deck, ruminating upon imprisonment, his home, 
and his country ; when perceiving the Captain's object, away flew meditation to 
the winds, and, with front erect, he stalked up to the astonished captive, saying, 
‘ that if he dared to betray one secret that might injure his country, he would 
denounce him to Congress, and have him either shot or hung.” In vain Capt. 
Palmer urged him to remember, ‘‘that he was himself a prisoner, then only 
permitted to walk the quarter-deck by courtesy ; and that if he did not restrain 
his language, he should be under the disagreeable necessity of confining him be- 
low in irons.” ‘This threat roused the old gentleman's passion, till he became in 
such a furious rage, that a little gentle force was actually necessary to remove 
him from the Geek. The scene was so extremely ludicrous, that all ended plea- 
santly ; the officer was dismissed, and sent on board the vessel which had cap- 
tured him; whilst in a day or two, honest Mr. Bailey ventured to resume his 
walks on the quarter-deck and associate as usual with the officers, upon the cus 
tomary terms of good-natured freedom, for every one respected the hearty old 
gentleman's honesty of purpose, and the eccentric liberty of speech in which he 
indulged when discoursing on political subjects. And I am happy to say, that 
shortly after this occurrence, we sent him home to Baltimore, in company with 
his fellow-prisoner, both gratefully impressed with the kindness and attention 
they had received in our mess, whilst on board the Hebrus. 
Abont this period our squadron separated ; and in company with the Daunt- 
less sloop-of-war, we were ordered to Lynhaven Bay, which is situate at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake, for the purpose of blockading the Constellation, then 
at anchor about twelve miles distant from our position. A furious gale* of wind 
drove the Dauntless out to sea; and although the wind was fair, and we remain 
ed alone nearly forty-eight hours, yet notwithstanding the enemy's superiority in 
guns and men, he did not avail himself of the opportunity which fortune pre- 
sented. In stating this circumstance, [ should be sorry to cast the slightest im- 
putation upon her gallant officers and Captain, who, | believe, were positively 
restrained by imperative orders from sailing. 
As winter approached, the keen blasts of wind sweeping along the vast wa- 
ters of the Chesapeake, chilled the frame of many a hardy officer and seaman, as 
he trod the deck during the dreary hours of each nightly watch; and we con- 
templated with surprise and astonishment the capricious variety of a climate, 
which, from the burning heat of summer, could become so intensely bleak and 
cold, that on deck it was perfectly impossible to keep the blood in circulation 
Thus circumstanced, we were almost pleased when at length our frigate was 
relieved from the monotonous occupation of guarding our antagonist in port. 
We now proceeded up to New Point Comfort, nearly twenty miles distant 
from our former anchorage, and tuok up a position close to the shore for the pur- 
pose of watering the ship. 

Whilst our ship continued at this anchorage, the small schooner which had 
rescued our men from destructiont nassed under our stern, loaded to the water's 





fully took off his hat, bowed to Captain Palmer and his officers, and stated that 


fellow! herichly merited his good fortune. 

After discharging our old American pilot, we departed from the Chesapeake 
towards the latter end of December, 1814, in company with the Albion, 74, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Cockburn. 

We pursued our course, under all sail, for the coast of Georgia, and when 
spread on the look-out, recaptured a large merchant vessel, called the St. An- 
drews, which was sent into Bermuda. During this passage, we encountered a 
hurricane of the most tremendous description, which separated our ships; for, 
whilst the Albion succeeded tn lying to, we were obliged to scud before the fu- 


knots an hour. 

This was but sorry weather toenjoy our Christmas festivities, for it happened 
to take place on the day succeeding to that festival which pruclaims peace and 
good will onearth. During the whole day our hatches had been battened down, 
the galley fire was washed out, and the boisterous sea had been making a clean 
breach over every soul on board, as ovr ship fearfully rolled her lower yard-arms 
in the toppling waves. A few hours after the sun had set, the gale moderated 
sufficiently to serve out some refreshment to our exhausted crew; and, as such 
scenes of danger break down, in some little measure, the formality of rank, the 
reefers received a hearty invitation to mzke themselves welcome to whatever 
they could find laid ovt either inthe cabin or gun-room. Though our clothes 
were saturated, and the decks were miserably flooded with the heavy seas we 
had occasionally shipped, it was with the most perfect satisfaction we stood (for 
sitting was out of the question) and attacked the cold meats and wine thus kindly 
placed at our disposal, after having suffered cold, hunger, and fatigue, amid the 
fearful howling of the tempest. 

However, on the morrow, the weather partially cleared up, and we set about 
getting all things to rights with cheerfulness and alacrity of spirit enlivened by 
many a hearty laugh and merry jest, whilst.dwelling upon the numerous little 
incidents of peril and disaster which occurred during the tremendous hurricane 
of the preceding day. But, unfortunately, a damp was cast upon our spirits 
by losing one of our finest men overboard whilst scaling the guns; and, not- 
withstanding every effort that was made to preserve him, the fog became so in- 
tense that his voice only rung in our ears, whilst our boats rowed in every direc- 
tion; but all in vain—the poor fellow was thus miserably drowned. 


In a day or two succeeding this distressing event, the wind having become 
foul, we spied a sail to windward. All was animation in an instant: the hands 
are turned up—make sailin chase—the men fly aloft—the reefs are out, and 
every stitch of canvass spread so quickly that it appears the work of enchant- 
ment. The young gentlemen are ordered to the mast-head with their glasses: 
the stranger is reported to be a schooner; at which the officers rub their hands 
with glee, conceiving they have fallen in witha privateer, or at least a clipper 
from Bordeaux, driven out of her course by the late gale. Night approaches— 
the frigate gains fast upon the chase—her bearings are carefully noted—short 
tacks are made to secure the prey—the chase-gun is fired from the bow, yet the 
schooner still holds on—the marines fire a volley of musketry over her decks— 
her halliards are shot away, the sails come down with a run, whilst she surren- 
ders in consequence—is boarded by her powerful enemy—the master returns in 
the boat, and the prize proves tobe a poor little schooner, iaden with salt, and 
bound for Charleston ; in which port she would have happily arrived on the fol- 
lowing day, but for her unfortunate rencontre. And thus, in this instance, as in 
many other pursuits of life, disappointment clouded the possession of the object 
we had so ardently endeavoured to attain. The excitement of the chase is ever 
superior to the coming in at the death ; and an instructive moral might be drawn 
even from the chase, capture, and destruction, of a poor little insignificant 
schooner. It appeared that our Captain did not think it worth while to part with 
any portion of his crew to send into port such a small vessel, consequently, on 
the following day, it was resolved to burn her hull, cargo, and all. When the 
master of the prize heard this declaration, a ray of hope shot across his mind, 
(for he was partly the owner of the little craft and her lading), and he earnestly 
entreated the Captain to grant him permission to proceed into the port of Char- 
leston, which was now in sight, with a flag of truce, when he was confident 





* A romantic incident occurred at this period, which will be found in the pages of this 
Journal for January, 1831, under the head of ** A White Squall in the Chesapeake.” It 
is the order of the day to suppose thatin most of our vessels gunnery was much ne- 
glected during the late war: alll can say on the subject is. that in all human probabi- 
lity there will never be a ship inthe British Navy more proficient than was the Hebrns 
atthis period. Our gunner, Mr. Collier. had been chief gunner’s mate of the Shannon 
in her splendid action with the Chesapeake, and under his direction sights were soon 
fixed on all our guns upon a Similar plan to those used in his own gallant frigate ; they 








pecause al this meal there were generally from thirty to forty prize-masters. &c., as- 
sembied. A luncheon only of a little bread and cheese, with a bottle of porter, was 
also a dollar. Clothing was uncommonly dear, and very bad. Shoes which, yi Eng- 
land, were certainly not worth more than seven or eight shillings, were here from 
three to four dollars. A decent hat was charged fromeight to ten dollars. And, to 
sum up all, 1 remember well strolling witn a party of young messmates to the beau- 
tifal town of Hamilton, where we partook rs slight cold dinner, with a very moder- 
ate portion of wine, for which each individual was charged the enormous sum of five 
Spenish dollars! Well might Bermuda thrive ' 


were extremely simple, but very effective in practice. Whilst we blockaded the Con- 
steliation, a small section of our guns were exercised daily firing at a mark, and at the 
distance of halfa mile it was rarely indeed that in the course of a few rounds the cask 
was not knocked to pieces, or the flag-staff shot away. 

+ When the Dauntless was driven out to sea, her Commander was dining on board 
the Hebrus, and endeavoured te reach his vessel in our cutter, but failed in doing so, 
and was picked up ina heavy gale at sea by this schooner ; to whose Master Capt. 
Palmer gave a pass for a certain time to trade between Norfolk and Baltimore, as @ 
reward for his humanity] 


edge: the master, with pleasure and gratitude sparkling in his eyes, respect- | 


he was bound for Baltimore, and in a short time should be made for life. Poor | 


rious gale, which rent our close-reefed maintopsail and foresail into ribands, stove | 
in several quarter-deck ports, washed away one of our boats, and, withont a } 
stitch of sail set (except the fore-staysail), bore us at the amazing rate of twelve | 


September 4, 





that he could procure 3000 dollars to ransom his little vessel. This appeared 

to bea large sum for such a cargo, but we learnt that salt was a valuable com- 
| modity in Carolina: however, all his solicitations were in vain; the stern !aws 
| of war must be obeyed; for even had such a proceeding been sanctioned by 
| custom, the service on which we were engaged would not admit of delay. There- 
| fore, on the ensuing night, the torch was applied to the gallant little craft ; 
whilst the master and his five men cast many a wistful glauce upon the flames, 
| which speedily destroyed the bark that had so nobly carried them through the 
| horrors of the preceding tempest. Poor Bryant, the master, brushed a tear 
| from his eye, as he beheld the destruction of all his hopes, which rendered 
him an outcast in the world; and, witha throbbing heart, descended to our 
berth, where every generous attention was paid him bythe reefers of the 
Hebrus. 

It was in consequence of our being forced to scud before this terrific gale that 
we joined the squadron that was assembled before Amelia Island, on the coast 
of Georgia, in sufficient time to share in the contemplated operations against 
the chief maritime port of that State. For shortly after our arrival, [ had the 
pleasure of serving under Lieut. W. F. Wentworth in our launch, that pulled 
eighteen oars and mounted six guns. In this expedition, our boat, in conjunc- 
tion with the Dragon’s launch and barge, had the honour of leading the attack 
aggainst the fort at Point Petre (which commands the entrance of the river,) and, 
as a matter of course, when they hauled down their colours, the town and ship- 
ping of St. Mary’s became an easy capture 

‘Time's fair fun has scattered snow on the temples’ of the reefer since the 
occurrence of these events, yet are these scenes of bygone days vividly recalled 
to my imagination. Reverting to the tempest at Bermuda, I cannot help sta- 
ting that nearly fourteen years had elapsed from the period of that event, many 
of which had beer clouded with misery and disappointment in my chequered 
career, when at length I had the honour to be placed in the high road to prefer- 
ment by serving as one of the officers on board the Royal Sovereign Yacht, bear- 
ing the flag of the Lord High Admiral of Britain, Atthis period, I had been in 
personal attendance on his Royal Highness, and his gracious consort, the present 
Queen- Dowager, who had come to Plymouth to witness the launch of the Royal 
Adelaide. In company with the venerable Earl Northesk and our Fiag Lieu- 
| tenant, T had just landed the royal party at Mount Edgecumbe, and had returned 
on board the yacht to dinner, when, to my great astonishment, I found Sir James 
Cockburn seated opposite to me at table. I knew him instantly (for time had 
dealt leniently with the worthy Governor,) and, in the course of conversation 
I recalled to his merory the hurricane at Bermuda—how his numerous guests, 
stayed by the fury of the gale, destroyed his well-stocked larder, and how I had 
myself enjoyed his hospitality for days onthe occasion. ‘ What !’’ he exclaim- 
ed, laughing heartily at the recollection of the scene thus brought to his mind, 
“then you belonged to the Hebrus, and are really that youngster who accompa- 
nied my old friend, Capt. Palmer. Come sir,’’ continued he, ‘let me take a 
glass of wine with you for the sake of old acquaintance ’’ I need scarcely say 
that I did so with much pleasure and respect, in token of his former kindly feel- 
ings to one whose memory will ever revert with satisfaction to the tempest at 
Bermuda. 


| 
ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 
MR, QUICK AND HIS SPOILED CHILD. 

“ Oh Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a treasure had’st thou !” 

Mr. Quick (** Little Quick”) had also a “ treasure,”’ namely, “ one fair daugh- 
ter, the which he loved passing well,”’—too well! Tt followed, then, that she 
was in infancy so humoured, petted, and “spoiled,” that in comparison with 
her wild and whims‘eal desires the famed requisition ef the * top tile off the 
chimney” was a moderate and justifiable demand. 

One day, a friend “dropping in’? upon Mr. and Mrs. Quick at their dinner- 
hour, found these fond parents and their ‘‘treasure” al:ealy seated at table, al- 
though the dishes were yet covered. The hospitable couple insisted on their 
friend’s participation of their homely meal ; and he, in compliance with their 
wish, took the fourth side of the board, immediately opposite to the young 
mistress of the house (then about six vears of age), who, by right of custom 
and her own sovereign will, chose, day by day, whatever position caprice or 
| local speculations, connected with certain edibles pointed out to be most desira- 





ble; and there the high chair of the little despot was ordered to be placed. On 
| the present occasion, having forestalled her dinner by eating a lump of cake, 
which had palled her appetite, and rendered the present meal an unwelcome 


superfluity, the little dear was seated next to her doting father, as a mere 
| looker on. 

The main dish upon table, when uncovered, excited the curiosity of Miss 
| Quick, who either had not seen the joint before, or had forgotten the name of 
it, which she now eagerly demanded ; and upon being told that it was a saddle 
| of mutton, she stood up, and promptly announced her intention to ride upon it 
| forthwith. ‘To this preposterous recreation the parents were fain to entreat the 
| little imp's forbearance. In vain; for she declared saddles were made to ride 
| upon, and to ride she was resolved After much ado, her patient father and 
mother luckily suggested that the obvious heat of the seat she aspired to, and 
the inconvenience likely to arise from such exercise, would distress her, and 
spoil her new frock, the difficulty seemed surmounted, and the child desisted 
\ from further importunity ; but immediately after, perceiving the dish almost 


| overflowing with the juice of the mutton, she cried out, ‘* Oh, let me put my 
foot in the gravy! JT will put my feet in the gravy!” The father, albeit not 
unused to such eccentric fancies, was a little startled at his sweet pet's novel 
desire, and exclaimed in a tone of assumed wonder and of deprecation, * My 
precious love! what a preposterous thing you propose! it’s quite out of the 
question. Now bea dear, good child, and let me he!p Mr. to some mut- 
ton.” “Oh!” reiterated the little dreasuwre, “I will put my feet in the gravy 
| first!’ Tn vain the devoted parents argued, threatened, and coaxed ; in vain 
| promised that the next day, when they were without a visitor, she should do 
whatever she pleased; all, all in vain! for upon a more determined opposi- 
| tion, the sweet little angel yelled ovt her wishes in such a piercing key, 
\that her mother, a very mild-mannered person, addressed her husband, 
| «My dear Mr Quick, I’m afraid we shall have no peace until we allow the 
dear child to do as she likes.” ** Well. but my love,” ur red Mr. Quick, in re- 
ply, a little ashamed of their mutual weakness before their guest, “ what will 
Mr. ——- say to sucha proceeding? Itis really sozmproper.” fr. — wil- 
ling to see to what extreme parental folly could go, witthela both his opinion 
and permission, preferring a state of neutrality; and Mr. Quick, finding the lit- 
tle tyrant’s determination warmer every minute, and the mutton cooler, proposed 
a compromise, namely, that the little darling should have another dish brought 
in, and placed ina corner of the room with some of the gravy in it, and then 
paddle about whilst themselves and friend were at dinner, and return to table 
when the fruit came in. No; the “treasure,” at the very top of her voice, 
once more declared that she would have the dish, and nothing but the dish, be- 
fore her; and, farther, that she would not abate one drop of the gravy. At this 
perplexing juncture, Quick turned towards his friend, in apology for the scene 
before him, assuring him at the same time, that “it was of no use to thwart the 
dear child, who would have her way.” Then calling for another dish, the poor 
father placed the shivering saddle upon it, and lifting that from the table con- 
taining the gravy, carried it to a remote corner of the room, where he was fol- 
lowed by the “little duck ;” who, after a persuading kiss from the goose her 
father,consented to have her shoes removed, and to remain splashing about until 
the dessert appeared upon table. When the little nuisance graciously allowed 
her foot-bath to be taken away, she re ascended her high chair, and there fur- 
ther showed how hateful lovely infancy may become from improper indulgence, 
hy pushing about and knocking down whatever was offered that she did not ap- 
prove. Screaming forth her preference, she at length declared in favour of a 
large pear, the largest in the dish, upon which she had placed her affections. 
Mrs. Quick, unwilling to incur by fresh denial another contest with her powerful 
superior, with prompt kindness smilingly placed the coveted pear upon her 
daughter's plate ; when, to the alarm of the beholders, the little fury threw it 
back upon her mother with all the ferocity of a full-grown termagant, exclaim- 
ing. as shedid so, ‘* Why did you give itto me 1 J wanted to snatch it! 

Mr. Quick himself related this story to the person now telling it, at the same 
time congratulating himself that his child had grown into a sensible, rational 
woman, notwithstanding her parents’ early endeavours to make her a fool. 

MR. BANNISTER, THE COMEDIAN, AND MR. HEATH. | 

At the time when ‘all the world’ went to Paris, Mr. John Bannister, the 
celebrated comedian, and Mr. Heath, the equally celebrated engraver,* agreed 
to go thither together as soon as their respective avorations permitted them to 
leave London; and late in the autumn these old friends and cronies reached 
Dover one eveniag, with the intention of crossing over to Calais early the 
following morning. 

Fatigued by their day’s journey, the travellers partook of an early supper, 
and retired to rest in a double-bedded room, (the only one in the house found 
disengaged) ; Mr. Bannister going up first, and Mr. Heath followed as soon as 
he ascertained that his copattner was in bed, previously leaving orders to be 
called betimes for the packet. Accordingly, before daybreak “* Boots” kicked 
up a great dust at the chamber-door of the sleepers, leaving thereat a pitcher 
of hot water, but no light ; and Mr. Bannister having rung the bell at his bed’s 
head for candles, without receiving any notice from the hurried servants of the 
hotel, the friends, not to risk the loss of their passage by delay, were fain to 
get through their ablutions and general toilette in the dark, for it yet wanted 
many minutes to daylight. The preparations, however, were pursued with 
diligence ; and Mr. Bannister, being the first ready, was leaving the room, 38 
he informed his friend, to order some breakfast, when his departure was arrested 








f * Father to the Annual Heath, 
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by something like @ cry of pain from his hitherto silent companion, which occa- 
sioned the comedian *o turn back in some alarm to enquire the cause. He was 
immediately answered in tones of evident distress, the extent of which it was 
not easy to learn, for Mr. Heath’s voice was changed, and his articulation 80 
defective, that it at once occurred to Mr. Bannister that some physical calamity 
had befallen his old friend ; vor was it difficult to surmise that a fit of paralysis 
had taken place, possibly in consequence of the previous day’s unusual fatigue. 
This surmise soon became a couviction; and Bannister was inexpressibly 
shocked. He, however, had presence of miad to recollect the propriety in such 
case of calling in immediate medical advice ; and, first saying all that the kind- 
est feeling dictated to allay the natural distress of his poor friend, who still 
made violent but ineffectual attempts to be understood, Mr. Bannister groped 
his way down stairs, where, apprising the landlord of the melancholy event that 
had taken place, and requesting him to despatch a messenger for the best medi- 
cal aid the town afforded, he obtained a light and returned to the bed-room, 
whither he was followed by the landlord. At the first glance at the object of 
their interest, it was apparent that Mr. Heath’s calamity was partial, principally 
affecting his speech. His person had been spared the shock of the attack ; for, 
at the moment of their entrance into the room, the sufferer was discovered gro- 
ping about upon his hand and knees in active search, as it appeared, of some- 
thing on the floor; and upon hearing Mr. Bannister’s voice, he alertly sprang 
upon his feet, and, running eagerly up to the light, presented a full view of his 
face to his friend, whuse previous concern was now seriousiy augmented by 
this ocular evidence of the sad change which was visible in his poor fellow-tra- 
veller's features, as well asin his speech! Still more impressed with the urgency 
of the case, Mr. Bannister made a significant sign to the landlord to see that al! 
expedition was used to procure a doctor ; and then, with feelings of the most de- 
sponding kind, and tears of compassion rolling down his cheeks, he addressed the 
sufferer in tones and words of the most affectionate and sympathising nature, urging 
him to composure and resignation, and entreating him to undress and return 


presenting the teeth to his friend with the harlequin jerk of his hards so usual 
with him, and much in the fashion and smirk that he was wont to offer Fustian 
the bill of Silvester Daggerwood, ‘* whose benefit is fixed ;” and, with another 
of his expressive “* Hems” in conclusion, he awaited the result. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the precious fugitives were identified by their 
right owner, and eagerly snatched from his friend’s hand; and Mr. Heath hav- 
ing with prompt dexterity “ posted his ivory,” he broke forth in most articulate 
thanksgiving for the recovery of those pearls of price; and every mouth but his 
own was closed, that had before been gaping with wonder and dismay at the 
strange affair. Another mystery now remained to be solved ; and the question 
naturally arose, how it came to pass that Mr. Heath's teeth, which he had depo- 
sited within his own coat previously to his taking it off, came to be found in the 
pocket of Mr. Bannister? Here was a perplexity which none could unravel. 
Mr. Heath was, however, too well pleased at the unexpected recovery of this 
vital portion of his animal economy to be over curious as to the manner of ite 
loss; and though somewhat suspicious of his friend having played him a wag's 
trick, he good-humoredly hastened with him to the vessel, which they happily 
reached in time for sailing, and it was there reserved for honest daylight to re- 
veal what night’s shadow had so concealed. 

The simple fact was, that in the darkness and confusion of the morring’s pre 
parations, Mr. Bannister, who was avery absent man, in groping about the 
room. had unconsciously put on Mr. Heath’s coat instead of his own; and Mr 
Heath afterwards finding a coat in about the same position in which he had 
placed his over night, was equally unsuspicious of exchange. Both coats were 
of similar make, both had metal buttons, and the friends not differing materially 
in bulk, no thought of malappropriation crossed the mind of either. 

in conclusion to this dark transaction, it is necessary to add that the coats, 
tho’ both of blue cloth, differed by a shade ; and the candle at the hotel throwing 
no light upon the difference, the parties most interested dii not discern any varia- 
tion of tint; and it was not till they confronted each other on the deck of the 





to his bed until proper advice could be had. This tenderness, however, so far 
from assuaging the agitation of the afflicted man, served only to exasperate his 
misery, and, apparently, his temper. He struggled, in the greatest excitement, 
again and again, to render his words intelligible, and after repeated effurts, at 
length, partially succeeded ; but his success only conveyed to his hearer addi- 
tioual sorrow and alarm, for, from the nature of the comnmunication so imper- 
fectly made, Mr. Bannister felt now convinced that poor Mr. Heath's intellects 


and that he nu longer knew what he said or did. Under this strengthened con- 
viction of his unhappy friend’s dangerous state, Bannister became more and 
more impatient for the arrival of the medical gentleman, and, in the interim, he 
again resorted to the soothing system, which, however, produced no better ef- 
fect upon the unfortunate man than the former attempt to calm him. So far, 


indeed, from any salutary result, sympathy seemed further to excite him; and | 
finding all oral attempts fai! in their object, poor Mr. Heath stamped about the | 


room like a madman ; and finally, in the fury of his despair, he seized Mr. Ban- 
nister (who was just making his retreat from the supposed maniac in excessive 
terror) stoutly by the arm, and holding his own head close to the light, he open- 
ed wide ** the doors of his face,”’ and disclosed to his astonished friend two level 
rows of gums guiltless of ivory, and apparently long since relieved from all na- 
tural responsibilities! In plain terms, Mr. Heath’s mouth resembled that of a 
new-born infant—with this difference, he had evidently cut his teeth. Baunister 
was appalled, and stood gazing like Macbeth when the murdered Banquo ap- 
pears before him with his gaping wounds ; and he might naturally have exclaim- 
ed, in imitation of the guilty thane— 

Avaunt, and quit my sight! 

Thy gums are toothless ; 

Thou hast no mastication in those jaws 

Which thou dost gape with. 

Hence. horrible vacuum—hence! 


The truth now broke ludicrously upon the percipient, who, with a serio-comic 
expression of condolence upon his friend's embarrassment, was, in spite of his 
good-nature, inwardly amused by this enforced revelation of a long-guarded se- 
cret; and finding it impossible to repress his risibility, he ran once more down 

stairs in order to have his laugh fairly ont, and to countermand the summons to 
the physician, as well as to make some enquiry about the alleged robbery of 
Mr. Heath's teeth, which the owner gravely averred to have been taken from 
him—stolen while he was asleep! The landiord and almost turned to 


waiters, 


store by this account, and the extraordinary accusation annexe Ito it, accomnpa- 
nied Mr. Bannister back to the chamber whereia the poor destitute gentleman 
was still diligently seeking for his lost domznos, in which search all preseat now 


assisted ; nor was it abandoned until every crevice and corner of the room, every 
place possible and impossible, had been examined without success 


Mr. Heath again muttered his conviction that somebody had robbed him of his 


teeth. By the aid of pencil and paper now supplied, he clearly explained to the 
anxious group that, previously to his getting into bed the preceding night, he 


had, ofter locking the bed-room door, carefully deposited his bran new set of | 
masticators in the right-hand pocket of his coat, not only for security, but con- 


cealme st, till the morning ; 
bedside, whereon he had laid it, he missed his teeth: they had, in fact, been 
extracted—taken awav ! What made this account incredible to all present was, 
that Mr. Heath had confessedly locked the room door before he shed 
and no one could by any means have entered the apartment until 
missed them the next morning. 
ble! Nevertheless, the main fact could not be gainsaid: * the 
teeth” were nowhere to be found! The * Establishment” at this period of the 
case cast simultaneously a furtive glance at ‘the gentleman’s” friend; but 
Bannister was too much absorbed by the strange event to be aware of the half- 
suspicions that all naturally felt, Mr. Heath included, that he might have some- 
thing to do with the alleged abstraction. But no one ventured tu breathe their 
imperfect thoughts ; the landlord, indeed, timidly suggested that ‘it was possi- 
ble that the gentleman had left his teeth behind him in London, or perhaps 
dropped them upon the road.” But Mr. Heath pettishly repelled the idea ; 
and Mr. Bannister very emphatically bore witness that his friend's teeth were 
certainly in his mouth during supper-time, and to the best of his belief when 
they wished each other good-night. 

Strange and inexplicable as snch a theft appeared, it cou!d no longer be doubted 
Somebody must have drawn Mr. Heath's teeth* while he slept; an operation 
which might be supposed would baffle the skill and dexterity of Cartwright him- 
self to perform without the concurrence of the owner. At this period of the 
case the servants of the hotel loudly reasserted their innocence of the alleged 
abstraction, and became open-mouthed to be searched,—a process promptly en- 
tered upon by the landiord, who immediately seizing upon the head waiter, drew 
from his pocket a tortuous instrument, at first supposed a tooth-drawer, but 
which proved to be a corkscrew. This, and the indispensable napkin of his call- 
ing, wasall the pruperty found on the person of either waiter, except a silver 
toothpick, left over-night upon the supper table, and which was row respect- 
fully handed to Mr. Heath, but claimed by Mr. Bannister as his exclusive right 
The delicate investigation ended, Mr. Heath admitted that there was not a peg 
on which to hang further suspicion of the parties examined; and the friends 


his teeth, 


er he had 








gentleman's 


looked at each other, as if asking what was next to be done. Neither could tell ; 
and the bereft gentleman threw himself upon the bed, mumbling his despair in 
accents at once ludicrous and pitiable. 

Mr. Bannister, now that the nature and extent of his friend's disaster were 
explained, beeame once more eager to prosecute the original aim of their jour 
ney ; and he ventured to propose to Mr. Heath to proceed at once to Paris, in 
spite of his teeth, which he suggested might easily be replaced on their arrival 
in that city. _ Butsto this proceeding Mr. Heath gave a prompt and decisive ne 
gative—naturally enough averse (as his pencil said) to continue, during so long 
a journey by sea and land, without the power and means of talking or eating 
He had, in fact, set his heart upon his first French dinner at Calais; and though 
Bannister very considerately assured him that genuine French cookery required 
little or no mastication, and that without any such effort he would relish and en- 
joy it perfectly, Mr. Heath persisted that it was quite impossible that any dish 
could prove toothsome to a man in his condition; and declared a fixed convic- 
tion, that until he again found his teeth he could not stir a peg. 


Puor Bannister, finding that Heath would not bite at his proposition, now des- 
paired of getting on board of the packet that day; and recollecting his own li- 


mited time, which allowed him little more than a week in Paris, he felt truly | 


vexed, and, for hum, very much out of humor at the provoking contretemps. 
Moodily seating himself on the edge of the bed, he slowly unfastened the woul- 
len ‘comfortable’ in which he had enveloped his throat for the voyage, and 
taking it off, thrust it pettishly into the depths of his coat'’s ample pocket, 
where some unwonted substance struck sharply against his knuckles, and upon 
which his fingers the next moment instinctively closed. <A short pause ensued, 
during which might have been observe! in Bannister's expressive countenance 
an indication of speculative surprise, which resolved itself into a grave though 
ludicrous suspicion that what he held in his hand might have connexion with his 
friend Heath's calamity—nay, that it might Prove to be the i-den'ical object so 
unaccountably missing; and slowly and cautiously dragging forth the compli- 
cated machinery, and darting at it a piercing look, compounded of curiosity and 
wonder at its construction, he timidly held it forth, with even childish embar- 
rassment, while he asked, in his most deep and tragic tones (after one of his ha- 
bitual Hems), with great naiveté, “* Why, Heath, my good fellow, are these your 
teeth 2” (as if, at that moment, they were likely to prove any body’s else !)—*“ If 
they are, I assure you, upon my honor, that I am not aware how I came by them; 
for, as you see, I’ve plenty of my own, and could have no motive, my good fel- 
low, for depriving you of yours I really beg your pardon ;” at the ‘same time 





* Out of his pocket. 


when taking up the coat from the chair near his | 


It was altogether extraordinary—inconcetva- | 


vessel, ‘* when daylight peeped,” that the friends detected the cause of their late 
embarrassment, they then appeared again in their true colors by resuming their 
original habits, which, from long and intimate association, were naturally so 
much alike in all respects. 

Jt may be satisfactory to the reader to be told that these worthy friends and 
| compatriots reached Calais in perfect safety and good spirits, notwithstanding a 


| tedious passage, the wind being smack in their teeth the greater part of the voy- 
were too surely impaired by the shock which his constitution had undergone, | 


age, acircumstance of much annoyance and vexation to every passenger on 
| board, with the exception of Mr. Heath 
ene 


THE LATE LORD HOLLA 
From the last Edinburgh Review 
Arr. VIIL.—The Opinions of Lord Holland, as Recorded in the Journals of 

the House of Lords, from 1797 to 1841. Collected and Edited by D. C. 

Moy.an, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. S8vo. London: 1841. 

Many reasons make it impossible for us to lay before our readers, at the 
present moment, a complete view of the character and public career of the 
late Lord Holland. But we feel that we have already deferred too long the 
duty of paying some tribute to his memory. We feel that it is more be- 
coming to bring, without further delay, an offering, though intrinsically of 
little value, than to leave his tomb longer without some token of our reverence 
and love. 

We shall say very little of the book which lies on our table. And yet it is 
| a book which, even if it had been the work of a less distinguished man, or had 

appeared under circumstances less interesting, would have well repaid an at- 
| tentive perusal. It is valuable, both as a record of principles and as a mode! 
of composition. We find in it all the great maxims which, during more than 
forty years, guided Lord Holland’s public conduct, and the chief reasons on 
which those maxims rest ; condensed into the smallest possible space, and set 
forth with admirable perspicuity, dignity, and precision. To his opinions on 
Foreign Policy, we for the most part cordially assent ; but, now and then, we 
are inclined to think them imprudently generous. We could not have signed 
The Protest respecting the 





D. 





the Protest against the detention of Napoleon 
course which England pursued at the Congress of Verona, though it contains 
| much that is excellent, contains also positions which, we are inclined to think, 
Lord Holland would, at a later period, have admitted to be unsound. But to 
all his doctrines on Constitutional Questions, we give our hearty approha- 
tion; and we firmly believe that no British Government has ever deviated 
| from that line of internal policy which he has traced, without detriment to the 
! ic 


| We will give, as a specimen of this little volume, a single passage, in which 
a chief article of the political creed of the Whigs is stated and explained, with 


singular clearness, force, and brevity. Our readers will remember that, in 


attained honours and immense wealth—but the public esteem and confidence 
were withheld from him. His private friends, indeed, justly extolled his gene- 
rosity and good-nature. They maintained, that in those parts of his conduct 
which they could least defend, there was nothing sordid ; and that, if he was 
misled, he was misled by amiable feelings—by a desire to serve his friends, and 
by anxious tenderness for his children. But by the nation he was regarded as 
a man of insatiable rapacity and desperate ambition ; as aman ready to adopt, 
without scruple, the most immoral and the most unconstitutional measures; as 
a man perfectly fitted, by all his opinions and feelings, for the work of managing 
the Parliament by means of secret service-money, and of keeping down the 
people with the bayonet. Many of his contemporaries had a morality quite as 
lax as his ; but very few among them had his talents, and none had his hardi- 
hood and energy. He could not, like Sandys and Doddington, find safety in 
contempt. He therefore became an object of such general aversion as no states- 
man since the fall of Strafford has incurred—of such general aversion as was 
probably never in any country incurred by a man of so kind and cordial a dispo- 
sition. A weak mind would have sunk under such a load of unpopularity. But 
that resolute spirit seemed to derive new firmness from the public hatred. The 
only effect which reproaches appeared to produce on him, was to sour, in some 
degree, his naturally sweet temper. The last steps of his public life were mark- 
ed, not only by that audacity which he had derived from nature—not only by that 
immorality which he had learned in the school of Walpole—but by a harshness 
which almost amounted to cruelty, and which had never been supposed to be- 
long to his character. His severity increased the unpopularity from which it 
had sprang. The well-known lampoon of Gray may serve as a specimen of 
the feeling of the country. All the images are taken from shipwrecks, quick- 
sands, and cormorants. Lord Holland is represented as complaining, that the 
cowardice of his accomplices had prevented him from: putting down the free 
spirit of the city of Loudon by sword and fire, and as pining for the time when 
birds of prey should make their nests in Westminster Abbey, and unclean beasts 
burrow in St. Paul's. 

Within a few months after the death of this remarkable men, his second son 
Charles appeared at the bead of the party opposed to the American War. 
Charles had inherited the bodily and mental constitution of his father, and had 
been much—far too much—under his father's influence. It was indeed impos- 
sible that a son of so affectionate and noble a spirit should not have been warm- 
ly attached toa parent who possessed many fine qualities, and who carried his 
indulgence and liberality towards his children even to a culpable extent. The 
young man saw that the person to whom he was bound by the strongest ties, 
was, In the highest degree, odious to the nation; and the effect was what might 
have been expected from his strong passions and constitutional boldness. e 
cast in his lot with his father, and took, while still a boy, a deep part in the most 
unjustifiable and unpopular measures that had been adopted since the reign of 
James the Second. In the debates on the Middlesex Election, he distinguished 
himself, not only by his precocious powers of eloquence, but by the vehement 
and scornful manner in which he bade defiance to public. opinion. He was at 
that time regarded as a man likely to be the most formidable champion of arbi- 
trary government that had appeared since the Revolution—to be a Bute with 
far greater powers—a Mansfield with far greater courage. Happily his father’s 
death liberated him early from the pernicious influence by which he had been 
misled. His mind expanded. His range of observation became wider. His 
genius broke through early prejudices. His natural benevolence and magnani- 
mity had fair play. In a very short time he appeared in a situation worthy of 
bis understanding and of his heart. Froma family whose name was associated 
in the public mind with tyranny and corruption—from a party uf which the the- 
ery and the practice were equally servile—from the midst of the Luttrells, the 


civil and religious liberty. 

The late Lord Holland succeeded to the talents and to the fine natural dispo- 
sitions of his House. But his situation was very different from that of the two 
eminent men of whom we have spoken. In some important respects it was 
better; in some it was worse than theirs. He had one great advantage over 
them. He received a good political education. The first lord was educated 
by Sir Robert Walpole. Mr. Fox was educated by his father. 
was educated by Mr. Fox. The pernicious maxims early imbibed by the first 
Lord Holland, made his great talents useless, and worse than useless, to the 
state. ‘The peruicious maxims early imbibed by Mr. Fox, led him, at the com- 
mencement of his public life, into great faults, which, though afterwards nobly 
expiated, were never forgotten. ‘To the very end of his career, small men, 
when they had nothing else to say in defence of their own tyranny, bigotry, and 
imbecility, could always raise a cheer by some paltry taunt about the election 
of Culonel Luttrell, the imprisonment of the lord mayor, and other measures in 
which the great Whig leader had borne a part at the age of one or two-and- 





1825, the Catholic Association agitated for emancipation with most formidable 
eilect. The Tories acted after their kind. Instead of removing the griev- 
ance they tried to put down the agitation; and brought in a law, appa- 
| rently sharp and stringent, but, in truth, utterly impotent, for restraining the 
right ef petition. Lord Holland’s Protest on that occasion is excellent. 

‘ We are,’ says he, ‘ well aware that the privileges of the people, the rights 
of free discussion, and the spirit and letter of our popular institutions, must 
render—and they are intended to render—the continuance of an extensive griev- 
ance, and of the dissatisfaction consequent thereupon, dangerous to the tran- 
quillity of the country, and ultimately subversive of the authority of the state. 
Experience and theory alike forbid us to deny that effect of a free constitution ; 
a sense of justice and a love of liberty equally deter us from lamenting it. 
But we have always been taught to look for the remedy of such disorders in 
the redress of the grievances which justify them, and in the removal of the 
dissatisfaction from which they flow—not in restraints on ancient privileges, not 
in inroads on the right of public discussion, nor in violations of the principles 
of a free government. If, therefore, the legal method of seeking redress, 
which has been resorted to by persons labouring under grievous disabilities, 
be fraught with immediate or remote danger to the state, we draw from that 
circumstance a conclusion long since foretold by great authority—namely, 
that the British constitution. and large exclusions, cannot subsist together ; 
that the constitution must destroy them, or they will destroy the constitu- 
tion.’ 

It was not, however, of this little book, valuable and interesting as it is, but 
of the author, that we meant to speak; and we will try to do so with calmness 
and impartiality. 

In order fully to appreciate the character of Lord Holland, it is necessary to 
go far back into the history of his family ; for he had inherited something more 

than a coronet and an estate. Tothe House of which he was the head belongs 
| one distinction, which we believe to be without a parallel in our annals. Dur- 
ing more than acentury, there has never been a time at which a Fox has not 
stood in a prominent station amongst public men. Scarcely had the che- 
quered career of the first Lord Holland closed, when his son, Charles, rose to 
the head of the Opposition, and to the first rank among English debaters. And 
before Charles was borne to Westminster Abbey, a third Fox had already be- 
come one of the most conspicuous politicians in the kingdom. 

It is impossible not be struck by the strong family likeness which, in spite of 
diversities arising from education and position, appears in these three distin- 
guished persons. In their faces and figures there was a resemblance, such as is 
common enough in novels, where one picture is good for ten generations, but 
such as in real life is seldom found. The ample person, the massy and thought- 
ful forehead, the large eyebrows, the full cheek and lip; the expression, so sin- 
gularly compounded of sense, humour, courage, Openness, a strong will and a 
sweet temper, were common to all. But the features of the founder of the 
House, as the pencil of Reynolds and the chisel of Nollekens have handed them 
| down to us, were disagreeably harsh and exaggerated. In his descendants, 

the aspect was preserved ; but it was softened, till it became, in the late lord, the 
| most gracious and interesting countenance that was ever lighted up by the 
mingled lustre of. intelligence and benevolence. 
| As it was with the faces of the men of this noble family, so was it also with 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 








their minds. Nature had done much for them all. She had moulded them 

| all of that clay of which she is most sparing. To all she had given strong rea 
son and sharp wit; a quick relish for every physical and intellectual enjoy- 
ment , Constitutional intrepidity, and that frankness by which constitutional 
intrepidity is generally accompanied; spirits which nothing could depress 
tempers easy, generous, avd placable: and that genial courtesy which has its 
seat in the heart, and of which artificial politeness is only a faint and cold imi- 
tation. Such a disposition is the richest inheritance that ever was entailed on 
any family. 

But training and situation greatly modified the fine qualities which nature la- 
vished with such profusion on three generations of the house of Fox. ‘The first 
Lord Holland was a needy political adventurer. He entered public life at a time 
when the standard of integrity among statesmen was low. He started as the 
adherent of a minister who had indeed many titles to respect ; who possessed 
eminent talents both for administration and for debate ; who understood the pub- 
lic interest well, and who meant fairly by the country; but who had seen so 
much perfidy and meanness, that he had become sceptical as to the existence of 
probity. Weary of the cant of patiiotism, Walpole had learned to talk of cant 
of a different kind. Disgusted by that sort of hypocrisy which is at least a ho- 
mage to virtue, he was too much in the habit of practising the less respectable 
hypocrisy which ostentatiously displays, and sometimes even stimulates vice 
To Walpole, Fox attached himself politically aud personally, with the ardour 
which belonged to his temperament. And it is not to be denied, that in the 
school of Walpole he contracted faults which destroyed the value of his many 
great endowments. He raised himeelf, indeed, to the first consideration in the 

‘ House of Commons ; he became a consummate master of the art of debate ; he 





twenty. On Lord Holland no such slar could be thrown. Those who most 
| dissent from his opinions must acknowledge, that a public life, more consistent, 

is not to be found in our annals. Every part of it is in perfect harmony with 
| every other ; and the whole is in perfect harmony with the great principles of 

toleration and civil freedom. This rare felicity is in a great measure to be at- 
tributed to the influence oi Mr. Fox. Lord Holland, as was natural in a person 
of his talents and expectations, began at a very early age to take the keenest in- 
terest in politics; and Mr. Fox found tie greatest pleasure in forming the mind 
of so hopeful a pupil. They corresponded largely on political subjects when 
the young lord was only sixteen; and their friendship and mutual confidence 
continued to the day of that mournful separation at Chiswick. Under such 
training, such a man as Lord Holland was in no danger of falling into those 
faults which threw a dark shade over the whole career of his grandfather, and 
from which the youth of his uncle was not wholly free. 

On the other hand, the late Lord Holland, as compared with his grandfather 
and his uncle, laboured under one great disadvantage. They were members of 
the House of Commons. He became a Peer while still an infant. When he 
entered public life, the House of Lords was a very small and a very decorous 
assembly. The minority to which he belonged was scarcely able to muster five 
or six votes on the most important nights, when eighty or ninety lords were pre- 
sent. Debate had accordingly become a mere form, as it was in the Irish 
House of Peers before the Union. This was a great misfortune to a man like 
Lord Holland. It was not by occasionally addressing fifteen or twenty solemn 
and unfriendly auditors that his grandfather and his uncle attained their unri- 
valled parliamentary skill. The former had learned his art in ‘the great Wal- 
polean battles,’ on nights when Onslow was in the chair seventeen hours with- 
out intermission; when the thick ranks on both sides kept unbroken order till 
long after the winter sun had yisen upon them; when the blind were led out by 
the hand into the lobby ; and the paralytic laid down in their bed clothes on the 
benches. ‘The powers of Charles Fox were, from the first, exercised in con- 
fiicts not less exciting. The great talents of the late Lord Holland had no such 
advantage. This was the more unfortunate, because the peculiar species of 
eloquence which belonged to him, in common with his family, required much 
| practice to develope it. With strong sense, and the greatest readiness of wit, 
a certain tendency to hesitation was hereditary in the line of Fox. This hesita- 
tion arose, not from the poverty but from the wealth of their vocabulary. They 
paused, not from the difficulty of finding one expression, but from the difficulty 
of choosing between several. It was only by slow degrees, and constant exer- 
cise, that the first Lord Holland and his son overcame the defect. Indeed, nei- 
ther of them overcame it completely. 

In statement, the late Lord Holland was not successful ; his chief excellence 
lay inreply. He had the quick eye of his House for the unsound parts of an 
arguinent, and a great felicity in exposing them. He was decidedly more dis- 
tinguished in debate than any Peer of his times who had not sat in the House 
of Commons. Nay, to find his equal among persons similarly situated, we 
must go back eighty years—to Earl Granville. For Mansfield, Thurlow, Lough- 
borough, Grey, Grenville, Brougham, Plunkett, and other eminent men, living 
and dead, whom we wil! not stop to enumerate, carried to the Upper House an 
eloquence formed and matured in the Lower. The opinion of the most discern- 
ing judges was, that Lord Holland’s oratorical performances, though sometimes 
most successful, afforded no fair measure of his oratorical powers; and that, in 
an assembly of which the debates were frequent and animated, he would have 
attained a very high order of excellence. It was, indeed, impossible to converse 
with him without seeing that he was a debater. To him, as to his uncle, the 
exercise of the mind in discussion was a positive pleasure. With the greatest 
cood nature and good breeding, he was the very opposite to an assenter. The 
word ‘ disputatious’ is generally used as a word of reproach; but we can ex- 
press our meaning only by saying that Lord Holland was most courteously and 
pleasantly disputatious. In truth, his quickness in discovering and apprehend- 
ing distinctions and analogies was such as a veteran judge might envy. The 
lawyers of the Duchy of Lancaster were astonished to find in an unprofessional 
man so strong a relish for the esoteric parts of their science; and complained 
that as soou as they had split a hair, Lord Holland proceeded to split the fila- 
ments into filaments still finer. In a mind less happily constituted, there might 
have been a risk that this turn for subtilty would have produced serious evil. 
But in the heart and understanding of Lord Holland there was ample security 
against all such danger. He was not a man to be the dupe of his own ingenuity. 
He put his Logic to its proper use ; and in him the dialectician was always sub- 
ordinate to the statesman. 

His political life is written in the chronicles of his country. Perhaps, as we 
have already intimated, his opinions on two cr three great questions of Foreign 
Policy were open to just objection. Yet even hie errors, if he erred, were 
amiable and respectable. We are not sure that we do not love and admire him 
the more because he was now and then seduced from what we regard as a wise 
policy, by sympathy with the oppressed ; by generosity towards the fallen ; by 
a philanthropy so evlerged, that it took in all nations ; by love of peace, whieh 








Dysons, the Barringtous—came forth the greatest parliamentary defender of 
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' cast in his lot with the commons—of the planter, who made manful war on the 


House, once celebrated for its rare attractions to the furthest ends of the civil- 
ized world, end now silent and desolate as the grave! That House was, a 
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in him was second only to the love of freedom ; by the magnanimous credulity 
a mind which was as incapable of suspecting as of devising mischief. 

To his views on questions of Domestic Policy, the voice of his countrymen 

pes ample justice. They revere the memory of the man who was, during forty 

the constant protector of all oppressed races, of all persecuted sects—of 

the man, whom neither the prejudices nor the interests belonging to his station 

could seduce from the path of right—of the noble, who in every great crisis 


slave-trade—of the landowner, whose whole heart was in the struggle against 
the corn-laws. 

We have hitherto touched almost exclusively on those parts of Lord Hol- 
land’s character which were open to the observatiun of millions. How shall 
we express the feelings with which his memory is cherished by those who were 
honoured with his friendship! Or in what language shall we speak of that 


hundred and twenty years ago, apostrophized by a poet in tender and graceful 
lines, which have now acquired a new meaning not less sad than that which they 
originally bore:— __ ; 
‘Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures grace, 
Rear’d by bold chiefs of Warwick's noble race, 
Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower appears, 
O’er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears ? 
How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, 
Thy sloping walks, and unpolluted air! 
How sweet the glooms beneath thine aged trees, 
Thy noon-tide shadow, and thine evening breeze ! 
His image thy forsaken bowers restore ; 
Thy walks and airy prospects charm no more ; 
No more the summer in thy glooms allay’d, 
Thine evening breezes, and thy noon-day shade.’ 

Yet a few years, and the shades and structures may follow their illustrious 
masters. The wonderful city which, ancient and gigantic as it is, still conti- 
nues to grow as fast as a young town of legwood by a water-privilege in Mi- 
chigan, may soon displace those turrets and gardens which are associated with 
0 much that is interesting and noble—with the courtly magnificence of Rich 
—with the love of Ormond—with the counsels of Cromwell—with the death 
of Addison. The time is coming when, perhaps, a few old men, the last sur- 
vivors of our generation, will in vain seek, amidst new streets, and squares, and 
railway stations, for the site of that dwelling which was in their youth the 
favourite resort of wits and beauties—of painters and poets—of scholars, phi- 
losophers, and statesmen. They will then remember, with strange tenderness, 
many objects once familiar to them—the avenue and the terrace, the busts 
and the paintings ; the carving, the grotesque gilding, and the enigmatical 
Mottoes. With peculiar fondness, they will recall that venerable chamber, in 
which all the antique gravity of a college library was so singularly blended 
with all that female grace and wit could devise to embellish a drawing-room. 
They will recollect, not unmoved, those shelves loaded with the varied learn- 

of many lands and many ages ; those portraits in which were preserved the 
res of the best and wisest Englishmen of two generations. They will re- 
t how many men who have guided the politics of Europe—who have 
ed great assemblies by reason and eloquence—who have put life into bronze 
canvass, or who have left to posterity things so written as it shall not wil- 
y let them die—were there mixed with all that was loveliest and gayest in 
Sercciety of the most splendid of capitals. They will remember the singular 
ter which belonged to that circle, in which every talent and accomplish- 
ment, every art and science, hadits place. They will remember how the last 
debate was discussed in one corner, and the last comedy of Scribe in another; 
b aed Wilkie gazed with modest admiration on Revnold’s Baretti; while 
kintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to verify a quotation ; while Talley- 
rand related his conversations with Barras at the Luxemburg, or his ride with 
Lannes over the field of Austerlitz. They will remember above all, the grace 
—and the kindness, far more admirable than grace—with which the princely 
hospitality of that ancient mansion was dispensed. They will remember the 
venerable and benignant countenance, and the cordial voice of him who bade 
them welcome. They will remember that temper which years of pain, of sick- 
ness, of lameness, of confinement, seemed only to make sweeter and sweeter; 
and that frank politeness, which at once relieved all the embarrassment of the 
youngest and most timid writer or artist, who found himself for the first time 
among Ambassadors and Earls. They will remember that constant flow of con 
versation, so natural, so animated, so various, so rich with observation and anec- 
dote ; that wit which never gave a wound ; that exquisite mimicry which enno- 
bled, instead uf degrading ; that goodness of heart which appeared in every 
look and accent, and gave additional value to every talent and acquirement. 
They will remember, too, that he whose name they hold in reverence was not 
less distinguished by the inflexible uprightness of his political conduct than by 
his loving disposition and his winning manners. They will remember that, in 
the last lines which he traced, he expressed his joy that he had done nothing 
unworthy of the friend of Fox and Grey; and they will have reason to feel 
similar joy, if, in looking back on many troubled years, they cannot accuse 
themselves of having done any thing unworthy of men who were distinguished 
by the friendship of Lord Holland. ” 


—aee 
CANADA. 

The following very important communication from the Governor General was 
made to the House of Assembly on Friday, Aug. 20. The House on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Holmes agreed to publish 200 copies in French and English, to be 
circulated throughout the Province. 

MESSAGE. 





Sypenuam. 
In pursuance of the declaration contained in his Speech from the Throne, 
the Governor General solicits the attention of the House of Assembly to the 
ublic improvements that it may be advisable to carry into effect within the 
rovince, and to the means by which those works may be safely and successful- 
ly undertaken. 

It has appeared to the Governor General of great importance, that Parlia- 
ment, as well as the Executive, should have distinctly brought before them, in 
one general plan, the whole of the different works which are demanded by the 
public voice, and appear likely to tend to the increase of trade, and to the ad- 
vantage of the country. Such worksasthe Legislature shall decide upon adopt- 
ing, may thus be conducted upon one uniform system, have reference as wel! 
to each particular work asto the whole, and great advantage will result, both 
as regards their execution, and in making provision forthe funds necessary for 
the undertaking. 

The Governor General accordingly directed a Report to be prepared upon 
the subject by the President of the Board of Works, and that Department 
having now been established by law, for the whole Province, he transmits the 
document for the consideration of the House of Assembly. 

This Report will be found to embrace all the great improvements which ap- 
pear at all desirable for some time to come, or that afford promise of rendering 
a return for the capital to be expended upon them. The completion of the 


Welland Canal—the opening the communication between Kingston and Mon- 
“er 
treal, by the Si. Lawrence, for schooners and steamboats—the improvement of 


Lake St. Peter aud the navigation between Quebec and Montreal for vessels of 
large burthen—opening the River Richelicu so as to perfect the navigation 
through that river by the Chamb/y Canal—the construction of slides for lum- 
ber and other works on the O/tawa—the improvement of the inland waters of 
the Newcastle District—the constraction of a Port and Light Houses on Lake 
Erie, and the improvement of Burlington Bay Harbour—the establishment or 
improvement of great lines of road from Quebee to Amherstburg and Port Sar- 
nia, from Toronto to Lake Huron, and between Quebec and the Eastern Town- 
ships, and the improvement of the Metis Road, and of the Communications 
near the Bay of Chaleurs. 

The total cost of all these works thus enumerated, would involve an ex- 
penditure of about £1,470,000, Provincial sterling, to be spread over a period 
of five years necessary for their completion. 

Whether the whole or any part of these works, shall be decided on by Par- 
liament, it is clear that in the present financial state of the Province, what- 
ever is required for their construction must be provided by drawing on the 
public credit. 

The statement of the Provincial Revenue and Expenditure submitted to 
Parliament, although exhibiting, after the payment of the charges for the pub- 
lic service, a considerable surplus in proportion to the Revenue, affords noth- 
ing from which, as capital, the costs of works of any importance can be de- 
frayed. 

Parliament must therefore provide the means for raising the capital required 
for the execution of those public works which it may determine to adopt, and at 
the same time afford such security as may be necessary, for the annual interest 
upon the money to be borrowed, as well as for the gradual extinction of the debt, 
until the works themselves become productive. 

If the whole of the works specified in the Report are determined upon, the 
charge for interest upon the total sum re quired, calculated at the rate of interest 
usual in this Province, would be between £80 and £90,000, a charge which it 
would be difficult to impose at once upon the country. 

Means, however, exist by which such an increase of the charge upon the Re 
venue of the Province may be materially reduced, whilst the capital itself may 
notwithstanding be provided. ‘ ; 





afforded by the Imperial Parliament would, probably, reduce the present charge 
upon the Provincial Revenue, by a sum of between £15 and £20,000 per 
aonum which will thus become available as security for any fresh loan. 

There will remain after effecting this conversion, a surplus of from £250 to 
£300,000, still further to be raised under the Imperial guarantee, at a low rate 
of interest, by which an additional saving will be effected of about £6000 a 

ear. 

, A very considerable amount of the capital required might be raised, without 
any charge whatever for interest, by the assumption, by the Province, of the 
issue of paper payable on demand, which is now enjoyed by private Banks, or 
by individuals, without their a subjected to any charge whatever, in return 
for the power thus accorded to them by the State. If that power were re- 
sumed to the fullest extent, a capital representing a revenue of not less than 
£35,000 a year might be provided. But, even under such an arrangement as 
would afford greater advantages to the various Banks at present issuing paper, 
as a compensation for their being in future deprived of that power, a revenue 
of not less than £15 to £20,000 might be safely relied on. 

The Union of the two Provinces has now placed within controul of the Par- 
liament, the regulation of the Custom Duties, which under the separate Legis- 
tures, was attended with so much difficulty ; and a wise and prudent re-adjust- 
ment of some of those duties, will render the revenue far more productive than 
at present, and easily furnish without any injury to the trade of the country, or 
any pressure on the people, what may be further required to provide for the re- 
maining charge. 

There is also one of the works to which, although great importance is justly 
attached to it, it will in the opinion of the Governor General, be just as well as 
possible to affix a condition by which the annual charge above submitted for the 
whole may be diminished. The navigation of the St. Lawrence involves the 
expenditure of nearly 1-2 of the whole sum calculated on. That work is un- 
doubtedly highly desirable, but it scarcely justifies so great an expenditure at 
present, unless some diminution of the annual cherge for interest upon the sum 
to be raised can be obtained. Nor is such diminution to be unhoped for. Many 
capitalists in England are interested in the promotion of this work, and espe- 
cially in seeing the communication between Lake St. Louis and Lake St. Fran- 
cis established on the southern side of the River St.\Lawrence. The Gover- 
nor General has reason to expect that assistance will be afforded upon this 
condition, and he would not therefore recommend that this undertaking should 
be sanctioned, unless, as a condition, the greater part of the capital required for 
it can be raised at a low rate of interest, not much exceeding that which the 
Frovince would have to support for such part of its debt, as will be guaranteed 
by England. 

Entertaining these opinions, the Governor General has therefore directed mea- 
sures to be submitted to the House of Assembly embodying them, which he re- 
commends to their favourable consideration. 

However large the expenditure may appear to which the improvements re- 
commended by the Board of Works will amount, the Governor General feels 
that it is his duty, looking to their vast importance, to submit them to the 
judgment of the country, and a measure will therefore be presented to the 
House, which comprises the whole of them. 

If they are undertaken it is no less the bounden duty of Parliament and of 
the Executive Government to take care that means sufficient for their comple- 
tion are provided that the credit of the Province shall be sustained in any en- 
gagement which are rendered necessary for raising funds for that purpose. He 
has therefore directed that simultaneously with the proposal for the works them- 
selves, measures should be submitted to the Assemb!y for the conversion of the 
debt, fur the establishment of a Bank, and for the regulation of the Customs, 
and he desires to express his anxious wish to concur with the Assembly in 
whatever decision they may arrive at, by which objects of such importance to 
the welfare of the Province may be obtained, consistently with that due regard 
tothe interests of the people, to public credit, and to the maintenance of en- 
gagements, without which it would be alike unjust and impolitic to attempt to 
carry them into execution. 

Government House, Kingston, August, 1841. 

The following Resolutions were offered by Mr. Harrison in furtherance of 
the Governor General’s Message on Public Improvements. 


1. Resolved.—That the following Public Works in this Province shonld be 
undertaken and completed under the superintendence of the Board of Works, 
and that the sums severally mentioned should be granted to her Majesty for that 
purpose.— 


CLASS ONE. 


The Welland Canal, ............ Pett h edeean ker ewnde £450,000 
EE ere are ae acca 21 000 
eS YG ee eae ey a == 28,000 
ee OE ee ee ee reer e 45,000 
Internal waters of the Newcastle District,............... 50,000 


Harbours and Light Houses, and the Roads leading thereto, 74,000 
CLASS TWO. 

ea er ee er Abade 15,000 

I SEE SECU Aes bnaceecsd canes sed sasedeud cece 10,000 

Oe 30,000 


Main Province Road, Quebec to Amherstburg and Port Sarnia, certain portions 
thereof, viz :— 


Cascades to Cotean du Lac, ............ OEE See 15,000 
PN I EI a nds Sacdcesewscénciseaneenseces 55,000 
Ne ON ONE I dick dda 6.6 con sce adense exes ieee 15,000 
London to Chatham, Sandwich, and Amherstburg,....... 36,000 


and that the Government of this Province should be authorized, to raise on the 
credit of the consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada, the necessary sums of mo- 
ney. 

2 Resolved.—That so soon as a Loan of not less than £500,000 can be ne- 
gotiated and obtained by the Government of this Province, from any private 
Company or Companies, at a reduced rate of interest, the improvement of the 
navigation of the River St. Lawrence should also be undertaken and completed. 
3. Resolved.—That with a view to redeem the interest on the existing Pub- 
lic Debt of Canada, it is desirable, that the sum of £1,500,000 Sterling money 
of Greet Britain, should be raised, by Loan, on the best terms that car be ob 
tained, under the guarantee proposed and offered in the Despatch of the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated the 3d day of 
May last past.—The proceeds of such Loan to ve applied, in the first place, to 
liquidate and pay off the Public Debt, and the surp!us to be expended in the 
completion of the aforesaid Public Works. 

4. Resolved.—That it is expedient to aid the Revenve ofthis Province, and 
to afford facility in obtaining a portion of the money necessary to be raised for 
the foregoing Works, by the issue of Paper, in the name and on account of the 
Province, payable on demand, so far as this can be effected, with a due regard 
to the Public faith and the interests of the Province. ’ 

5. Resolved.—That such further Revenue as may be required to afford a se- 
curity sufficient for borrowing the sums, to complete the Public Works so to be 
undertaken, should be raised by an alteration of the Duties of Customs imposed 
on various articles imported into this Province. 


Latest Kntelligenee. 


The Globe, a ministerial paper, announces that, in consequence of her Ma- 
jesty’s present interesting situation rendering excitement dangerous to her 
health, the royal physician has interposed his authority to prevent her Majesty’s 
appearance in public for this purpose, and that the duty will therefore be dele- 
ated to a commission 

There is now no longer any doubt that Mr.Shaw Lefevre will be chosen with- 
out opposition. Sir Robert Peel it is said, has written to the right honourable 
gentleman to assure him of this fact. . 

What the speech from the throne may contain, is of course matter of specu. 
lation and doubt. The general impression is, that it will be merely an echo of 
that which dismissed the last parliament. The bndget, including the corn-laws 
and free trade, will of course be introduced. The address in the House of 
Lords, it is said, will be moved by Earl Spencer, and seconded by the Marquis 
of Clanricarde ; that in the House of Commons is to be moved by Mr. Mark 
Phillips, one of the members for the borough of Manchester. Sir Robert Peel, 
we have heard, will move a vigorous amendment, that, ‘* With all due defer- 
ence and loyal respect to her Majesty,the house has no confidence in the minis- 
ters who are about her person, and who have prepared the speech which has 
been deliveredto the house.” The two parties will go to a division upon this 
amendment, and the issue will determine the relative strength of the whigs and 
the conservatives. 





ge 


The Whigs are beginning to pay off their supporters: last night's Gazette 
contains a list of new Peerages, creations or promotions ; and a batch of Bar- 
onetcies will be forthcoming, we suppose by next Gazette-day. The following 
is the list of new Peerages— 

The Earl of Surry, eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, is called up by writ, 
by the title of Baron Maltravers. 

The Earl of Stair, a Peer of Scotland, is created Baron Oxenfoord, of Cous- 
land, in the county of Edinburgh, a Baron of the United Kingdom. 

The Earl of Kenmare is created a Baron of the United Kngdom, by the title 
of Baron Kenmare, of Castle Rosse, in the county of Kerry. 

The Earl of Belfast, eldest son of the Mazquis of Donegal, is created a 


Lord Barham is made Baron Noel, of Ridlington, in Rutland; Viscount 
Campden, of Campden, in Gloucestershire ; and Earl of Gainsborough, in Lin- 
colnshire. 

Lord Segrave becomes Earl Fitzhardinge. 

Sir Hussey Vivian is created Baron Vivian, of Glynn and of Truro, in Corn- 
wall, 

Sir Heary Brooke Parnell, the late member for Dundee, who has been miss- 
ing since the dissolution, turns up as Baron Congleton, of Congleton, ia Ches- 
hire. 

All these creations are in the usual form, with remainder to the heirs-male 
of the new Peer’s body lawfully begotten ; except that, in default of such issue 
to the Earl of Stair, the new title isto descend to the heirs-male of his brother, 
Mr. North Dalrymple, of Cleland. 

The Honourable and Reverend Baptist Noel has been appointed one of the 
Chaplains in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

Major-General Sir John Harvey bad an interview with Lord John Russell yes- 
terday at the Colonial.office, to take leave on his departure to the government 
of Newfoundland.—Globe, Aug. 18. 


During last week Lord Ashley has been making 4 kind of tour—it is not 
called of agitation, but of investigation in the manufacturing districts of York- 
shire and Lancashire, for the purpose of ascertaining the wishes of the popula- 
tion of that quarter. Ata meeting in Leeds on the 5th, the following resolu- 
tions were carried— 

“That it is the opinion of this meeting, that a Ten Hours Factory Bill 
would be advantageous to noth the employer and the employed.” 

“That it is the opinion of this meeting that no child under twelve years of 
age ought to be admitted to work in any factory.” 

“That this meeting is of opinion that no woman ought to be employed in 
any factory after marriage.” 

“That this meeting is of opinion that all dangerous machinery should be 
boxed off, to prevent the misfortunes which so frequently occur from its unguard- 
ed state.” 

‘That the thanks of this meeting be given to Lord Ashley for his kind at- 
tention to the interests of the labouring-classes, and for his great exertions in 
endeavouring to obtain a Ten Hours Factory Bill.” 

Similar resolutions, almost word for word, were carried at a meeting in Hud- 
dersfield on the previous day. At the Leeds meeting, in returning thanks for 
the last, Lord Ashley argued in support of a bill in accordance with the resolu- 
tions, which he intends to bring before Parliament. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Alfred Septimus Walne, Esq , to be 
her Majesty’s Consul at Cairo. The Queen has been pleased to appoint Ro- 
bert Taylor, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul at Bagdad. The Queen has 
been pleased to appoint Edward Thompson Curry, Esq., to be her Majesty’s 
Consul at Ostend. The Queen has been pleased to appoint Richard Ryan, 
Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul at Para. The Queen has been pleased to 
appoint Charles A. Lander, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul at the Dardanel- 
les. The Queen has been pleased to appoint Robert Steuart, Esq , to be her 
Majesty’s Charge D’Affaires and Consul-General to the republic of New Gra- 
nada. The Queen has been pleased to appoint William Pitt Adams, Esq., now 
Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at Bogota, to be Secretary to her Majes- 
ty’s Legation to the Mexican Republic. 

Marriages in High Life.-—The Hon. Edward Richard Littleton, eldest son 
of Lord Hatherton, will shortly lead to the hymeneal altar the Lady Margaret 
Percy, youngest danghter of the Earl of Beverly. The Lady Francis Anne 
Emily Vane, eldest daughter of the Marchioness of Londonderry, is shortly to 
be united to the eldest son of Sir C. Knightley, M. P., of Fawsley, Northamp- 
tonshire.—Morning Post. 

On Thursday week a hostile meeting took place on Wormwood Scrubs, be- 
tween Henry Launcelot, Esq., residing in Baker-street, Portman-square, and 
Captain Anthony Bellgrave, residing in Stamford-street, Lambeth. After firing 
two shots, Captain Bellgrave was wounded in the fleshy part of the thigh. 
The cause of this meeting did not transpire. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy, 
Knight, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Islands of Antigua, 
Montserrat, and Barbuda, St, Christopher, Nevis, Arguilla, the Virgin Islands, 
and Dominica. 

Her Majesty has appointed William Allan, Esq., president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, her Majesty's limner for Scotland, vacant by the death of 
Sir David Wilkie. 

On Wednesday, Miss Catherine Doff, the eldest daughter of General the 
Hon. Sir Alexander Daif, was united in the bands of wedlock tu John Lewis 
Ricardo, Esq., member of parliament for Stoke-upon-Trent, 

Lord Lyndhurst, presiding at the jucicial committee of the Privy Council, 
gave judgment in the appeal against Sir Herbert Jenner’s decision respecting 
the will of the late Mr. James Wood. He overrules the judgment of Sir 
Herbert Jenner, establishes the validity of the will, and gives the whole of the 
immense wealth of the testator to his four executors, subject to the payment 
of the codicil in favour of the corporation of Gloucester. 

Her Majesty’s accouchement is rot expected to take place before quite the 
middle or the end of October. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived in town on Friday afternoon from Walmer 
Castle. The Duke has caused cards to be issued for a grand oanquet, on the 
23d inst., to his supporters in the House of Lords. 

At the meeting of the commission of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, on Wednesday, it was, after much discussion, by an overwhelm- 


ing majority, resolved to proceed judicially in their sever i! presbyteries against 
all those members of the moderate party who, in conformity with their protest 
delivered to the last assembly, had not only sympathised with, but ministe- 
rially assisted in sacramental dispensations, their suspended brethren of Strath- 
bogie. 

The British Queen Steam Ship.—This fine steamer has, we are informed, 
been sold by the British and American Steam Company to the Belgian govern- 
ment. It is not ascertained what the Belgian goverument mean to do with this 
noble steamer: it is supposed, however, that she is destined to open and con- 
tinue a communication between Belgium and the United States. 

Papineau is living in a state of great wretchedness in Paris. 


Mr. Placide, an American actor, made a successful debut as Sir Peter Teazle, 
at the Haymarket, on Friday evening. He was equally successful in the cha- 
racter of Lingo, in O’Keefe’s farce of the ‘* Agreeable Surprise.” 

On Thursday last, a public meeting was held in Dublin, for the purpose of 
expressing the feelings of respect and esteem entertained towards Lord Mor- 
peth, and the regret which his approactiing retirement from the office of chief 
secretary has produced in Ireland. ‘The Duke of Leinster presided, supported * 
by most of the leading Irish reformers. 

The Hon. Edward John Stanley (lately appointed paymaster-general) has 
been sworn in a member of the privy council. 

The Gazette of Upper Germany of the 8th instant, states that the commer- 
cial crisis at Viewna still continued, and that all joint-stock shares had felt its 
influence. 

The King of the French, acting in concert with M. Guizot, has decided upon 
proposing to the four other great Evropean powers, that an a med intervention 
should take place in Spain in the event of anv new out! reak of revolution in 
that country, of whatever nature it may happen to be. 

Tragedy in High Life.-—A horrible tragedy has taken place at Florence. 
Two sons of Lord Aldborough (who has a villa near Florence) went into the 
town to look at some horses at a livery stable, whena quarrel ensued, and words 
ran high between them; nevertheless, they re turned home apparently recon- 
ciled to each other, and dined and slept as usual undertheir father’s roof. The 
next day they again went out, ostensibly to shoot: but the younger brother, a 
lad of eighteen, still nourished a deadly resentment to his elder brother, a young 
man of three-and-twenty, on account of the dispute of the preceding day, and, 
upon a bird getting up, he deliberately levelled his gun and aimed at his bro- 
ther; but only succeeding in slightly wounding him in the side, he drew a pis- 
tol and took a surer aim by shooting him in the back of the neck, and raising 
up part of the skin of the head. As soon 4s his brother had fallen, this modern 
Cain fled into a neighbouring vineyerd, waere several contadini seized him, 
and, remonstrating upon his horrible conduct, told him he would come to the gal- 
leys at last. To which he replied with great defiance, ‘* No, no, thank you; I 
shall never come to the galleys!” drew another pistol from his pocket, and, 
opening his mouth, shot himself dead onthe spot. The corpse of this unfor- 
tunate suicide and fratrici¢e was left to blacken for many hours unheeded, be- 
neath the scorching rays of an Italian sun, while the wounded body of the 
elder brother was conveyed home to his father, who is said to have exclaimed 
on seeing it—not knowing the fate of his other son—“ If that most unnatural 
wretch escape the galleys ut will not be my fault.” His lordship was heard the 
next day giving, with self-collectedness, a detailed account of this horrible af- 
fair at Fenzi the banker's, previously to his departure for Leghorn. Meanwhile 
a council of some hours’ duration was held at Lord Holland’s as to whether the 
suicide should be buried in consecrated ground ornot; it was at length de- 
cided that he should; so, accordingly, by torchlight, with no other attendants 
but the clergyman and sexton, the body was consigned to the grave, and thus 

closed this fearful domestic tragedy, worthy of the Borgias and their times. 
The life of the wounded brother is still pre carious.—Court Journal. 

Several manuscripts of Mozart, consisting of about two hundred and eighty 








The reduction of the interest of the public debt, through the assistance to be 





Baron of the United Kingdom—Baron Ennishowen, of Ennishowen, in the 
county of Donegal, and Carrickfergus, in the county of Antrim, 


pieces, are on the eve of publication on the continent. 
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The Duke d’Aremberg, whose daughter is about to be married to Prince Al- 
-dobrandini Borghese, intends on that occasion to give a tournament, for run- 
ning at the ring on horseback, at his Chateau d’Heverlé, in Belgium. Inde- 

endently of 200 silver rings, engraved with the date of the fete, there are to 
oe four elegant prizes for the victors. Several prizes will be distributed for 
archery and other games, and a dinner will be provided for four hundred and 
fifty persons. 

The Hindostan, 78 gun ship, thirteen years on the stocks, was launched at 
Plymouth on Monday week, in presence of an immense multitnde. 

The Constitutional announces that the celebrated singer, Madam Pasta, had 
lost all her fortune by the failure of M. Geymuller, of Vienna. 

New Steam Coach.—A steam-coach, or more properly speaking, a steam- 
carriage on an improved principle, and carrying 16 persons belonging to the 
General Steam Company, was a few days ago tried on the road between the 
north-eastern point of the Regent’s-park and the Manor-house at Tottenham. 
The carriage, which is an experimental one, has four transverse seats, each of 
which accommodates four persons; the boiler and apparatus are behind the 
seats; the conductor, or he who has the management of the carriage, sits on 
the front seat and guides it, and governs its speed by a sort of handle, which 
rises from the foot-board. The carriage left the York and Albany Tavern a 
little after four o’clock, and proceeded with a full load of scientific gentlemen 


to the Manor-house, Tottenham ; here it was turned round with perfect facility | 


by the conductor, and it returned to the York and Albany Tavern. The dis- 


tance traversed is between eight and nine miles; it was traversed in rather | 


less than half an hour. The road undulates considerably, and there are some 
steep ascents ; nevertheless the speed up hill was good, certainly 12 miles an 
hour; on level ground it was 14, and on the descents 16 or 18 miles. The 
carriage was turned round when going at the rate of 10 miles an hour. The 
conductor had a perfect command of the carriage, and caused it to pass between 
carriages drawn by horses, carts, &c., with which some portions of the road 
were crowded, without coming in contact with any of them, and with a facility 


of management that was surprising. The appearance of the carriage and the | 


rapidity of its motion caused several horses to shy, but no accident ensued. 
There is no visible escape of steam, nor is there any annoyance from smoke. 
The trip was very satisfactory, and it appears certain that a carriage of this 
sort can be used on any roads. An extract from a printed description published 
by the company will farther explain its advantages :— 

“The steam-coach is capable of ascending the steepest hills or descending 


into the deepest glens with ease and safety ; it is indifferent to the inequality of | 


surface, passes through the most crowded and public streets with as much facili- 


ty asastage coach ; stopping more promptly, setting down passengers at their | 


own houses or hotels, delivering parcels totheir respective consignees, acknow- 


ledging a responsibility (the best guarantee for propriety of management,) and | 


consulting in the most entire manner the accommodation and safety of passen- 
gers.” 

A letter from Madrid, of the 7th instant, informs us that Queen Christina’s 
protest had produced very little impression in the country, contrary to what was 
at first anticipated. 

It appears that since the publication of Espartero’s answer to the allocution of 
the pope, no clergyman dare show himself in the streets of Madrid, the popu- 
lace being fully disposed to adopt the opinions of the regent in this respect, if in 
no other. 

A German paper brings news from Beyroutof the 8thof July. The nego- 
ciations with the princes of Lebanon were taking an unfavourable turn for the 
sultan. The Bedonins were laying waste the environs of El Arish. 
pairs of the fortifications of Acre have been completed, and many important ad- 
ditions have been made by English engineers to their strength. A convent on 


Mount Carmel had been fixed upon as a garrison for English troops, but ha- | 


ving been represented as neutral ground, under the protection of the French, 
will not be so occupied. The mountaineers appear everywhere opposed to the 
restoration of the Turkish domination. The prevailing wish of the Christian 
population is to form an independent kingdom, having Jerusalem for its capital. 
This is a notion which nothing but force of arms will incline them to relinquish ; 
and to reduce them to obedience would, it is affirmed, require a Turkish army 
of not fewer than 50,000 men. 


Advices from Candia of the 16th July represent the insurgents as still ma- | 


king head in the mountains. 

Conflagration at Smyrna.—A dreadful calamity has just visited the town of 
Smyrna, and plunged 20,000 of its inhabitants in desolation and misery. A 
terrible fire, such as in the memory of man was never known in this country, 
has destroyed in the space of 18 hours nearly half the town, and wholly ruined 
20,000 persons. The fire broke out on Wednesday 28th July, at midnight, in 
a coflee-house of the Goldsmiths’ Bazaar. Two hours afterwards the fire had 
spread over an extent of half a mile, and hundreds of houses were burning at 
the sametime. The violence of the wind drove the flames with incredible fury 
towards the different quarters of the upper town, rendered all human succour 
useless. The nature of the localities, and the bad construction of the old build- 
ings, which were greatly agglomerated, with the intense heat, and the want of 
water on several points,with the wind, all contributed to render the disaster com- 
plete. A third of the Turkish town, all the Jews’ quarter, several bazaars, 
amongst which were those of the goldsmiths, the grain-dealers,the shoe-makers, 
the saddlers, the confectioners, the clothes-dealers, the druggists, &c., a great 
number of mosques, seven synagogues, and nine or ten thousand houses, were 
reduced to ashes, and are at this moment unly heaps of burring ruins. Several 
persons have perished in this horrible catastrophe ; the number is not correctly 
known, but it is estimated at from 30 to 40. As to the loss, it is incalculable ; 
it amounts, however, to several milions. It is impossible to give an idea of the 
admirable conduct of the Austrian navy in this cruel circumstance ; it was car- 
ried to the extent of heroism. Commanders, officers, sub-officers, sailors, all 
signalised themselves, and courageously exposed their lives for several hours ; 
all have acquired the same right to the eternal gratitude of this place, for what 
remains of it was positively saved by them. The Admiral was the first to set 
the example, and was repeatedly present at the fire giving his assistance. 


to give succour to a French merchant vessel in imminent peril at the northern 
extremity of the island of Ourlac, hastened to return to Smyrna, where it arriv- 
ed in time to send ashore its pump anda part of its crew. This assistance was 
not useless, for the fire broke out again yesterday evening with some violence, 
and the French sailors, assisted by the Austrians, soon got it under. The de- 
tachment of the Alcibiade, which waa relieved every four hours, will remain on 
the spot until nothing more is apprehended. More than twenty thousand per- 
sons, without shelter,are scattered on the heights which dominate the spot where 
were latcly their houses. — Smyrna Journal . 
Married—On Wednesday, Sept. Ist, at St. Thomas Church, by the Rev. Mr. Parde e, 
J. Howard Tillotson, to Alice Craufurd, daughter of the late James Duane Livingston, 
all of this city. . 





Birth.—At Saratoga Spring i Wednesday the Ist Sept., inst., the wife of J. M. 
Andrews, Esq , Solicitor, &c., of a son. 
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By the mail steam ship Britannia from Liverpool to Halifax and Boston we 
have our regular files to the 19th ult. 


: the intelligence, however, is not of ma- 
terial importance 


Parliament was to meet on the above day, the swearing of 
Members would occupy a few days, and about the 24th ult. would be the day 
of the Speech fromthe Throne. The Queen has hitherto given much personal 
attention to this important formality, but upon this occasion it is doubtful whe- 
ther her Majesty would go in person to the House, as her present interesting 
situation might render it somewhat hazardous. There was no certainty as to 
the main subjects to be propounded in the Royal Speech, many being of opinion 
that it would be little more than an echo of that delivered at the dissolution of 
the late Parliament, whilst some imagine that the expiring Whig Ministry will 
endeavour to raise a question of a budget, and agitate in their last throes the 
subject of free trade. One might suppose they have had enough of the last. 

The protest of the Queen-mother of Spain, although somewhat stirring at 
first, has not finally created any sort of sensation in the country. It has by this 
time dropped dead into the ocean of oblivion. 

Intelligence has reached England from Macao, to the 27th April, but as we 
have also heard, per Oneido, 
port. 

In our summary will be found an account of a new creation of Peers. It 
does not permanently add to the House of Lords 
the remainder are the eldest sons of P 


up to that date, there is nothing new to re- 


more than half a dozen, as 
eers and would in time come into the up- 
per house by hereditary right. Moreover it is not likely that these introduc- 
tions are for the purpose of aiding a weak party, they are too few for such a pur- 
pose, and it is more probable that these honours are for the past services than as 
a prelude to those of the future. 


r . 
The uncertainty concerning the Speakership of the House of Commons was 


The re- | 


The | 
French brig Alcibiade, which had been compelled to sail on Wednesday evening | 


| set at rest by the declaration of Sir Robert Peel, that he should not disturb or 
hinder the re-election of Mr. Shaw Lefevre. In this determination the Hon. 
Baronet has been fortified by his conviction of that speaker’s honourable and in- 
dependent feelings, and probably strengthened by the recollection that the 

right hon. gentleman is a friend of the Duke of Wellington. The house of 
Commons will therefore be spared a collision on that ground, although there are 
many, even of the conservative members, who are far from being satisfied with 
Sir Robert’s decision in the case. 

The latest reports on the state of the crops, and the prospects of harvest, vary 
exceedingly. Upona general view of the case, it does not seem a matter of a 
very threatening nature, but it isto be feared that there will be hardly an aver- 
‘age crop, even under the most advantageous of future circumstances. By far 

| the greater part of the grain in the southern counties 1s by this time cut ; that 
‘of northern extreme is froma month to six weeks later. 

Affairs look gloomy in France at present, an emeute has just been prevented, 
warlike preparations are in the course of rapid procedure, the fortification of the 
coast is under close surveillance, and all this is partly caused by dissensions and 
popular clamour at home, and partly by the present position of France with re 
spect toSpain. It is not improbable that with all this smoke there may be a lit- 
tle fire. 

The insurrection in Candia had not subsided at the last accounts, but affairs 
were gradually coming en train, and apprehensions on that score may now be 
dismissed. In Syria, also, the surges have not yet altogether settled down into 
a calm, but there is not anything in the present aspect of things to call for ap- 
| prehension. 

The report that appears in some of the London papers of a large Naval force 
about to assemble on the North American coast, has been contradicted by the 
Globe, ministerial paper, in the following parapraph :— 

We have reason to believe there is no truth in the statement that an addi- 
tion is to be made to our force already on the North American station. Sir C. 
Adam is to take with him two ships—one a line-of-battle, and the other the 


Pique frigate ; but these are to replace two of the same rates, which will be re- 
called.—Giebe. 


Sir Charies Adam, the newly appointed naval commander to the North Ame- 
| rican and West India Station, will bring with him, as his flag-ship, the Malabar, 
also the Pique frigate, which is all the additional force in contemplation. Se 
veral ships of war are arriving at Halifax, but that is usually the case at this 
season of the year, as the West India Squadron generally resort to that port 


during the hurricane months. Nothing, then, need be apprehended from this 





war rumour. 
The Governor-General of Canada has at length communicated to the legisla- 
ture, by message, the scope and extent of the internal improvements, contem- 


| plated by her Majesty’s government, and adverted to by his Excellency in the 
opening speech of the session. The plan is so extensive, and of such vast uti- 
| lity to the public, that it was received by the Legislature with unmingled satis- 
No one was found to oppose it, and Sir Allan McNab pronounced it a 
| subject for the public good, and not a party question ; he therefore promised it 
his support, notwithstanding it involves an expenditure of nearly a million and 


}a half sterling. Mr. Harrison subsequently moved a series of resolutions ex- 


faction. 


| pressive of the concurrence of the House in the views of his Excellency, which | 


he prefaced with a speech remarkable for its clearness, force and comprehen- 
| siveness. 

In this matter we bear a willing tribute to Lord Sydenham’s sagacity and zeal 
for the public welfare, and lament that any of his Excellency’s public acts 
Mr. Killaly’s able | 


should draw from us aught but expressions of approbation. 
Report we could not find room for. 


The Bill for naturalizing all foreigners in Canada has passed — th houses of 


the legislature. In the Council the following Protest was put upon record. 
This Bill will convert legally, many thousand American citizens into British 
subjects, who will be eligible to sit in the Provincial Parliament, and to fill any 


public office in the colony. 
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vantages which he thinks the invention possesses. It may be seen at our office. 
The following are the advantages claimed by the ingenious inventor. 

Ist. The inconvenience of such extreme width of paddle wheels and boxes 
obviated ; the resistance being acquired from the depth. 

2d. The power lost in back water, saved, and applied direct in propelling. 

3d. Increased speed from increased diameter, without the inconvenience of 
high paddle boxes. 

4th. In a heavy sea, the paddles are always in the water sufficient to keep the 
Engine steady, and materially abating the difficulty of the want of steerage way 
when one paddle (according to the present system) is out of the water in a hea- 
vy sea. 

5th. Little or no tremor or shake to the vessel, from the paddles striking the 
water obliquely ar 45 deg. or any other angle. 

6th. A saving of 18 or 20 feet in the breadth of large Steamers ; consequent 
saving in the width of locks intended to pass large Steamers through, and con- 
sequent saving in wear and tear. 

7th. Paddles not so liable to be injured by Flood Wood or other obstructions 
met with, from presenting an oblique face to the object. 

8th. Doing away with paddle boxes entirely, if thought advisable. 

9th. Material saving ip original cost, at least 50 per cent ; the repairs must 
be comparatively trifling. 

10th. Less power required to produce the same effect, the increased diameter 
materially aiding the Engine over the centre; and sundry advantages not refer- 
red to but of consequence. 

lth. For internal navigation peculiarly applicable—where it is presumed 
there will be 6 to 8 and 9 feet water, as very large Steamers will be enabled to 
pass through moderate sized Locks, saving thereby some hundred thousands of 
nee in consequence of such immense locks being required for the present 

an. 

12th. In shallow Canals and Rapids, by a simple modification made to pro- 
pel boats, independent of, or in addition to the action of the paddle in the-wa- 
ter, no wash to the banks from the paddle wheels. 

13th. May be applied equally to Merchantmen without all the expensive and 
inconvenient outworks attending the present paddle wheels. 

14th. The facility of making way through ice from the particular construc - 
tion of the paddles is obviously great. 

15th. With slight alteration can be fitted tothe present Steamers in a few 
days. 

*,* We continue to receive letters from different parts of Canada, speaking 
in terms of indignation against the recent appointments made by Lord Syden- 
ham in the London District. We cannot give insertion to even a small portion 
of these letters, but we select a few passages from one addressed to the Governor 
General himaelf. 

To His Excellency Baron Sydenham of Sydenham in Kent, and of Toronto 
in Canada. 

The late Commission of the Peace for the London District, as well as your 
Lordship’s elevation of Thomas Parke tu the Surveyor Generalship of Canada, 
bespeak a policy, which, if truly called the ‘* Governor General’s policy "—the 
loyal part of the community have little to thank your Lordship for. 

That men who, in 1837, were in open rebellion against the British throne 
—and were actually put down without a soldier by the loyal part of the peo- 
ple, should, by your Lordship, be elevated to the Conservation of the Queen’s 
Peace, is what no honest man can reflect upon without pain and apprehension 
for the result. Suppose there were no soldiers in Canada, and a Rebellion break 
out—which your Lordship’s conduct has actually encouraged a feeling for— 
upon whom could your Lordship, in the name of your Sovereign, call to repress 
it? Surely not your quondam friends, whose enmity to sovreignty is prover- 
bial ; and your Lordship could hardly have the temerity to appeal to the really 
loyal, whose every feeling you have ontraged by the grossest injustice. How 
soon, indeed, would the * Toronto in Canada” part of your title to nobility be 
struck from your armorial bearings! The Loyal cannot be made Rebel; but 
their feelings can be wounded, and they will naturally say—shall we again sus- 
the Throne, only to be insulted by its Representative ? 

The writer of this has examined your Lordship’s new Commission of the 
Peace—appointed on the recommendation of your Surveyor General of “ Iowa” 
notoriety—and a greater herd of “ Hogs in Armour” could hardly be selected 
from the Sour Swill Tub of rancid Treason. BOERGENES. 

St. Thomas, U. C., 16th August, 1841. 








How little are the generality of mankind aware of the intense course of 
study in the theory and history of war that is necessary to eomplete the cha- 
racter of anable commander and perfect soldier. General Wolfe, no mean au- 
thority in such a case, has laid down such a course, ina letter to an esteemed 





DisSENTIENT. 

Because the provisions of the Provincial Statute 9th Geo. 4th, which enabled 
all aliens domiciled in the Province on the Ist day of March, 1828, to enjoy the 
rights of British Subjects, were continued in force by succeeding enactments 
until the 11th day of May last. And if there are any persons of that class who 
have neglected to avail themselves of the advantages of Laws continued for 
their benefit during a period of twelve years, it ought not to be considered un- 
reasonable that they now be required to express a desire to be naturalized if such 
be their wish, of which we have no receut evidence.—Because while we are 

| willing to vote for a general Law of Naturalization we would extend its benefits 
to such aliens, only, as should by Petition make known their desire to have the 
privileges of British Birth conferred on them, and thus be enabled to withhold 
from such as may have attempted to subvert the Government,advantages which 
can only be claimed by those who by obedience to the Laws have manifested a 
willingness to uphold the Institutions of the Country. 

Because the Bill invites all Aliens who were resident in the Province on the 
| 10th day of February last, and who may complete or have completed a resi- 
dence of seven years therein, to take the Oath of Allegiance, and thereby be- 
come entitled to all the rights and privileges of British Subjects. 
| Because the Bill provides for the Naturalization of many Aliens who in the 
years 1837 and 1838, took up arms in rebeliion against the Government, and 
who had been but a short time in the Province previous to those attempts to sub- 
vert the Constitution of the Colony, and who cannot be reyarded as having any 
claim to consideration on the part of Her Mayesty’s Government. , 

Because the American border population of almost all classes continue to 
evince a very general and unjustifiable disposition to interfere with our domestic 
affairs, and to force upon usa Republican form of Government. 

Because with all due respect for the loyal principles and example of many 
Aliens, both of European and American origin inthe Province, for whose be- 
nefit we desire to see the enactment of a naturalization Law, we cannot believe 
itis wise on the Part of her Majesty's Government indiscriminately to invite 
the settlement of people who have in too many instances exhibited an inherent 
hatred of British Institutions and a willingness to sacrifice every thing in order to 


— | accomplish their destruction. 


Because we believe the only danger to a lasting connexion between these 
Colonies and the Parent state is to be found in the unaccountable apathy of the 
Governmeut on this subject. An apathy which seems the more extraordinary 
when we consider the alarming pressure of resisting difficulties between the 

| Government of the Mother Country and that of the United States. 

Because al! the waste Lands of the Crown in this Colony will be required for 
the Settlement of Immigrants from the British Isles, ina period much shorter 
than is generally supposed, when by an improved system for the disposal of 
those Lands at areduced price, facilities are afforded for the location of the in- 
dustrious thousands who yearly seek an Asylum among us, but who in too many 
cases are forced by discouraging obstacles to take up their residence in a foreign 
Country. (Signed,) W. Morris, Jno. Hamitton, G. Pemperron, ALex. 


friend, for the government of one who might expect to rise in the military ser- 
vice. It shows the man of study and taste, as wellas of sagacity, and is so 
well deserving the attention of the curious in such matters, that we have given 
the whole letter insertion in this day’s columns. We need scarcely commend 
an epistle from such a hand, to general perusal. 





St. George's Cricket Club of New York.—A highly interesting match has 
just been played by the club, consisting of six picked members against any other 
eleven. It was won with ease by the former; but we think it would have 
proved a more difficult case had it not occurred in August, in which month many 
of the members are generally absent from the city. We fancied within the 
last few days that there was an air of unusual pains in the Club, and on seeking 
for its cause we perceived that they are beginning to found expectations of a visit 
from their friendly antagonists of Canada. These expectations, however vague, 
are enough to put them on the qui vive, for they are conscious of the Canadian 
force in the noble Game ; but our St. George’s men have “ pluck” enough, and 
we really think they can turn out an eleven that will require some skill to beat. 
They are getting themselves ‘ shoulder to shoulder,” and if their Canadian 
friends come they may expect Cricketer's welcome both in field and at board. 


MR. AUDUBON. 

Mr. Audubon, the well known author of the most splendid work on the Or- 
nithology of America ever published, is, we understand, in addition to the 
beautiful small edition of that work he is now giving to the world, engaged 
in preparing for publication a work on the Natural History of the viviparous 
quadrupeds of North America, which will probably appear in the course of a 
few months in numbers, of a size sufficiently large to admit of figures of the 
smaller species, such as Squirrels, Hares, &c., being given of the size of life 
—the drawings already finished warrant us in saying that this work will add 
to the reputation of its already distinguished author, both at home and in Eu- 
rupe ; and we learn that he has the assistance of the Rev. John Bachman, D.D., of 
Charleston, South Carolina, a gentleman of great ryt in this branch of 
natural science, in preparing the letter press, which from Mr. Audubon’s long 
acquaintance with “life in the woods,” must prove to be rich in pictures of the 
habits and anecdotes of the denizens of the forests and prairies, and replete 
with the most valuable information on this interesting subject, hitherto but 
little known or attended to. 

We hope soon to have the prospectus before us, which we shall be glad to 
communicate to our readers. 
THE NEW PLATE. 

Our next promised plate—that of Winpsor Castir—is finished by the en- 
graver, and is now in the hands of the printer. The impressions will be dis- 





Fraser, P. B. DeBLaquiere. 





We willingly give place to-day to a paper from the Edinburgh Review on the | 
life and opinions of the late Lord Holland. That lamented nobleman was not of | 
our politics, but he was a straight-forward, honorable man, and we were always 
ready to give the praise justly due to him on that score. 
an elegant scholar, and his loss was not only a misfortune to his party but 
to the world at large. This justice is well due to the memory of that esti- | 
mable nobleman, and, as he is now at rest from the vortex of political strife, we 
have double satisfaction in paying honour to him as one of The Noble Dead of 
England. 


He was, moreover, | 





Mr. Baird, Civil Engineer of Upper Canada, has invented a new Paddle 
Wheel, for steamboats, called the Sweeping Paddle. It dispenses with the paddle 
wheel and box now in use, and employs instead a long narrow paddle or oar, re- 
sembling the paddle used by the Aborigines in propelling their canoes. The princi- 
ple of the invention indeed, is nothing more or less than the Indian paddle applied 
to steamboats, and worked by the all-powerful agency of steam, instead of the 
human hand. The simplicity of the plan is obvious, and its utility we think 
cannot be doubted, when we observe the velocity the Indian gives to his frail 
bark by this mode of propelling it. The simplicity of the plan, its cheapness, 

and its easy adaptation, are all strong recommendations in its favor, and we hope 
t ) see its efficacy speedily tried and submitted to the fullest test of experience. 
_ Mr. Baird has sent us a copy of his plan and specifications, with a list of the ad- 





| editorial management of Mr. Frost, A.M., and is for salein this city by Israel 


tributed as fast as they can be worked off, which is in a ratio of one hundred 
per diem. A plate of its size and beauty cannot be hurried without detriment 
to its appearance and general effect. 





} 


The Young People's Book.—The first number of a monthly magazine, under 
this title, has just made its appearance. It is published in Philadelphia under the 


Post. The object of this work is the encouragement of self-culture on the heart 
of young persons, and it is replete with a sufficient variety of papers tending to 
that end. We perceive that the contributors are both numerous and of au- 
thority. ; 

First Book of Natural History.—This clever rudimental work is a translation 
from the text of Milne Edwards, and Achille Comte, and prepared for the use 
of Academies, &c., by Dr. Ruschenberger. The contents treat of Physiology 
and Animal Mechanism, illustrated by plates. The book is well deserving the 
attention of Professors and Principals of Schools. 

Mr. J. P. Brown, so well known as an able caterer for the public, at the 
Franklin Coffee House, Maiden Lane, has opened a Temperance Bar at the 
house adjoining thereto, in agreement, as he states, with “the spirit of the age. 
It can scarcely be necessary to assure our reacers that they will be likely to 
meet with abundance of refreshments, of the very best kind, at any place con- 
ducted by so able a manager as Mr. Brown, whose fame, indeed, is as well esta- 
blished on the other as on this side of the Atlantic. 


t} 
ur 





N English Lady, a pupil of Henri llerz, gives lessons on the Piano Forte, after the 


svstem of that celebrated Master. She will either attend pupils in New York or 
Brooklyn, at their own residences, or receive them at hers. References to present pu- 
pils. For cards of address apply at the Albion Office. 34-4 
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HAWKINS’ PLAN &c. OF THE BATTLE OF QUEBEC. 


Plan of the Military and Naval ations under the command of the Immortal 
wife and Vice Admiral Soatioe before Quebec. By Alfred Hawkins, au- 
thor of “ The History of Quebec,” &c. &c. London, 1841. Wyld. 

Nearly a century ago the Battle of Quebec gave a quarter of the Globe to 
British lineage and language ; and though a large proportion of the inhabitants 
have since become a powerfui nation, separate from the parent country, there yet 
remains a colony attached to it, of great extent and infinite importance,—so 
great and so important, that the recent movements therein have caused im- 
menee anxiety in both hemispheres, and still deeply occupy the political specu- 
lations of the world. Forit is not that our northern American provinces might 
not become independent and prosperous whilst we remained, with our other pro- 
digious colonies, a wonder to the Earth; but, in the distance of time, it might 
happen, as it has already happened, that those who should be with us were 

ainet ua, and thus that our naval strength and superiority, above all the forces 

Ecrope, might be crippled and contested by the union of adversaries in the 
new world with enemies in the old. . 

But be the issue what it may in future years the victory which made the Ca- 
nadas ours, to the present day must be ever glorious and memorable in our an- 
nals; and among our most famous heroes Wolfe will ever have his name re- 
corded in letters of light. And Saunders, too, though the immortal mortality * 
of the military commander has caused his high deserts to be, as it were, eclipsed 
and less bruited by the public voice than under other circumstances they would 
have been. For “* Wolfe and Quebec ” are linked and go together ; whilst the 
illustrious naval sharer in the laurel is seldom mentioned when we refer to the 
splendid achievement. : 

We are glad at length to see a most accurate and admirably executed plan of 
this battle ; the author of which states that ** the topographical part has been 
carefully compiled from original surveys. The advance of the English forces 
under the command of General James Wolfe ; their field-works at the Island of 
Orleans; the falls of Montmorency, and at Point Levi; the positions of the 
co-operating squadrons, under the command of Vice-Admiral Saunders, cover- 
ing the landing of the British troops; the intrenchments and line of battle of 
the French army, under the command of their distinguished leader, General 
Montcalm ; the line of redoubts, batteries, and other defences, extending nearly 
nine miles, have been laid down with the greatest care and accuracy ; the au- 
thor, during a residence in Canada of twenty-five years, having devoted almost 
his entire attention to the investigation of these points, with a view of obtaining 
complete and perfect information. The drawing (he truly adds) is embellished 
with an exquisite miniature copy of West’s celebrated painting, * The Death 
of Wolfe on the Field of Battle,’ and is also enriched with a spirited view of 
the troops in the act of ascending the lofty precipices to gain the heights of 
Abraham. The vignette represents Britannia (supported by the lion) pointing 
out to the victorious troops the citadel of Cape Diamond; her shield is in- 
acribed with Wolfe's name, on the rays of which are emblazoned the gallant re- 

iments which shared the glories of the day, namely—the 15th, 22d, 28th, 35th, 

h, 43d, 45th, 47th, 48th, 58th, 60th, and 78th.” 

These embellishments are, indeed, very spirited, and ofa muck higher order 
of art than is bestowed upon works of the same description. The production is 
dedicated to the united services of the British empire, and has had immense suc- 
cess in our American provinces, which will doubtless extend throughout our 
home population as soon as its great merits become known. The existing con- 
dition of the Canadas, so lately saved from revolution by the devotec loyalty and 
intrepidity of its gallant people, renders the publication at this period still more 
interesting ; and we confess that we cannot look upon these localities without 
joining the present and the past, and having our minds filled at the same mo- 
ment with the achievements of 1759 and 1840. Long may the same feelings 
be cherished, and thus a rising nation continue to be secured and attached to the 
Britizh crown. 

We have alluded to Admiral Saunders, and it may not be inappropriate here 
to record an anecdote honourable to him and to the happy and fortunate union 
of the two services. We received it froma gentleman who lived to be about one 
hundred years of age, and, we believe, drew his pension asa retired purser of 
the navy for some sixty years t 

On the day previous to the battle, he was bathing in a little creek on shore, 
when the Admiral’s boat, aiid another conveying General Wolfe, pulled in sud- 
denly upon him. Taken by surprise, and, we presume, being absent without 
leave, our purser hastily gathered up his clothes, and ran to a but near at hand 
toconceal himself and dress. ‘To his dismay the two coinmanders landed, and 
leaving their boats’ crews, walked directly to his retirement. He had only time 
to eneconce himself behind an inner wall, when Wolfe and Saunders entered, 
and their communion, which he was tremblingly compelled to overhear, began. 
Wolfe told the Admiral that he was determined to attack the heights of Abra- 
ham on the morrow, if he were assured of the hearty co-operation of the fleet ; 
to which Saunders replied, ‘‘ That every ship and every man should be at his 
service.” “ That,” said Wolfe, ‘is enough :” they shook hands and departed. 
This was, perhaps, the shortest court of the kind that ever was convened, as it 
was the most unanimous, and, in its issue, the most glorious. 

May the combined naval and military forces and their officers of England ever 
be equally cordial, hand and heart together, shoulder to shoulder, well-led, 
brave, and victorious! !!—Literary Gazette. 





* Perhaps few of our readers, or even the inhabitants of Greenwich and the in- 
mates of its noble <ospital, are aware that the remains of the hero rest in one of the 
sepulchra! vaults of that place. So it is, and in his enthusiastic admiration of his sub- 
ect, Mr. Hawkins, we have been told, visited the shrine, copied the inscriptions,and 
aid a wreath of laurel on the coffin.—Ed. L. G. 

+ He died near Fulham, abou: fifteen or twenty years ago.—Ed. L, G. 


COPY OF A LETTER SENT BY LIEUT. COLONEL (AFTERWARDS 
GENERAL) WOLFE, TO LORD SYDNEY. 

Dear Srr,—You cannot find me a more agreeable employment than to serve 
or oblige you, and I wish with all my heart that my inclination and abilities were 
of equal force. 

Ido not recol'ect what it was that I recommended to Mr. Cornwallis’s Ne- 

hhew, it might be the Comte de Turpins’s book, which is certainly worth lock- 
ing into, as it contains a good deal of plain practice. Your brother is no doubt 
master of the Latin and French languages; and has some knowledge of the 
Mathematics, without this last he can never become acquainted with one consi- 
derable branch of our business—the construction of Fortifications and the at- 
tack and defence of places ; and I would advise him by all means to give up a 
year or two of his time now while he is young (if he has not already done it,) to 
the study of Mathematics, because it will greatly facilitate his progress in milita- 
ry matters ; and as to the books that are fittest for his purpose,he may begin with 
the King of Prussia’s Regulations for his Horse and Foot, where the economy 
and good order of an army, in the lower branches, is extremely well establishe d. 
Then there are the Memoirs of the Marquis of Santa Cruz, Fauquiere and Mon- 
tecuculi, Folard’s Tactiques, la Phalange a poussé et doublee L’Attaque et la 
Defense de Places, par le Marechal de Vauban, Les Memoirs de Goulin, L'Inge- 
neur de Campagne; St. Remis, for all that concern Artillery. Of the ancients 
Vegetius, Cesar, Thucydides, Xenophon, Life of. Cyrus, and the retreat of the 
10,000 Greeks. 1 donot mention Polybius, because the Commentaries and the 
History naturally gotogether. Of late days Davila, Gucciardini, Stradu and the 
Memoirs of the Duc de Sully—there is an abundance of military knowle Jge to 
be picked out of the Lives of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles the XII, King 
of Sweden, and of Zisca, the Bohemian ; and if a tolerable account could be 


She Alvion. 


upon her, and the painter to put any shadow in her face, at his peril!” Oliver 
Cromwell’s injunctions to Sir Peter Lely were somewhat different. The 
Knight was desired to transfer to his canvass all the blotches and curbuncles 
that blossomed in the Protector’s rocky physiognomy. Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
(——_—— with fingers so lissom, 
Girls start from his canvass, and ask us to kiss ’em!) 

having taken the liberty of mitigating the utter stupidity of one of his ‘ Pot- 
boilers,” i. e., stupid faces, and receiving from the sitter's family the reverse of 
approbation, exclaimed,—‘‘ I have thrown a glimpse of meaning into this fool’s 
phiz, and now none of his friends know him!” At another time, having painted 
too true a likeness, it was threatened to be thrown upon his hands, when a polite 
note from the artist, stating that, with the additional appendage of a ail, i: 
would do admirably for a monkey, for which he had a commission, and request- 
ing to know if the portrait was to be sent home or not, produced the desired 
effect. The picture was paid for, and put into the fire !—Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany. 

Sheridan pacified a quarrelsome fellow one evening by observing, ‘I should 
not like to go up in a balloon with you, for fear of falling out.” 


A Prudent Change.—‘ So Lord John Russell is married,” said one of the 
Carlton Club loungers to Colonel Sibthorpe the other morning. ‘ Yes,” re- 
plied that gallant punster, his lordship is at length convinced that his talents 
will be better employed in the management of the Home than the Colonial de- 
partment. 

Sir Thomas Wood is distinguished for the evenness of his temper. Dining 
with a friend, the coachman, who was waiting, spilled some soup or gravy on 
his clothes. While they were rubbed, he said, with great good humor, * Let 
me advise you, friend, for the future to grease nothing but your wheels. 

A Secret.—‘‘ My dear Murphy,” said an Irishman to his triend, ‘* why did you 
betray the secret I told you?” ‘Is it betraying you call it? Sure, when I 
found I wasn’t able to keep it myself, didn’t I do well to tell it to somebody 
who could 2” 

Actors are curious people. Smith, better known as “‘ Gentleman Smith,” from 
his subsequently performing such characters as Charles Surface, &c., made it 
an indispensable condition in his engagements that his face should “ never be 
blackened,” nor washe ever to be ‘‘lewered down a trap,” as the first might 
disguise his beauty, and the next might endanger the elegance of his legs. 

Der Freyschutz and the Real Skeleton.—Those of our readers who have wit- 
nessed the performance of ‘ Der Freyschiitz,”’ (and we presume there are few 
who have not,) will recollect that in the incantation scene, skeletons of horses 
and huntsmen are seen gliding across the stage. In our theatres, the objects 
employed in this mystic chase are, as may naturally be supposed, mere mimic 
representations of skeletons ; but in Paris one of them is areal anatomical pre- 
paration, and its history is somewhat cusious. Inthe year 1787, a young dan- 
cer of the French Opera, named Buismaison, fell in love with a pretty figurante 
attached to the same company, named Nanme Dorival. She at first encour- 
aged his attachment, but after a time she transferred it to the sergeant-major 
who commanded the corps of grenadicrs forming the guard of the Opera House. 
This slight had 4 fatal effect on poor Boismaison. His health gradually de- 
clined, and he shortly a‘terwards died, the victim of disappointed love. He 
made a singular will, bequeathing his body to Dr. Lamairan, physician to the 
opera, with the request thet his skeleton might be keptin the theatre, so that 
in death he might remain near to her whom he had loved inlife. ‘The mn- 
fortunate young man’s wish was faithfully fulfilled. Since his death, his ske- 
leton has formed a part of the materiel of the opera, and now enacts a part in 
the performance of * Der Freyschttz.” 

Some time since, at the assizes in Wales, a man was put on his trial, charg- 
ed with felony, and, when cailed upon to plead, pleaded guilty. The usual 
questions having been put to the jury by the officer of the court, ‘‘ What say 
you, is the prisoner guilty or not!’ The foreman, having consulted his brother 
jurors, to the astonishment of the Judge, proneunced a verdict of not guilty. 
On being asked by his lordship how they could come to such a decision after the 
prisoner’s pleading guilty, the foreman answered, “that the jury had known 
the prisoner from childhuod, and knew him to be the greatest liar in the pa- 
rish.” 

Whimsical instances of Monomania.—The Rev. Simon Brown died with the 
conviction that his rational soul was annihilated by a special fiat of the Divine 
will. A patient in the * Retreat,” at York, thought he had no soul, heart, or 
lungs. A soldier wounded on the field of Austerlitz was struck with a delirious 
conviction that he was but an ill-made model of his former self. ‘* You ask how 
Pere Lambert is,” he would say : ‘‘ he is dead—killed at Austerlitz : that which 
you now see is a mere machine, made in his likeness.” Dr. Mead tells us of 
an Oxford student, who ordered the passing bell to be rang for him, and wen/ 
himself to the belfry to instruct the ringers. He returned to his bed only to 
die. A Buurbon prince thought himself dead, and refused to eat—until his 
friends invited him to dine with Turenre and other French heroes long since 
departed. There was a tradesman who thought he was a seven shilling piece,and 
advertised himself thus :—‘‘If my wife presents me for payment, don’t change 
me.” Bishop Warburton tells us of a man who thought himself a goose pie; 
and Dr. Ferriday, of Manchester, had a patient who thought he had swallowed 
the devil. In Paris there lived a man who thought he had with others been guil- 
lotined, and when Napoleon was emperor, their heads were all restored, but in 
the scramble he had got the wrong one. A newspaper editor fancied that he wa: 











got of the exploits of the Scanderbeg, it would be invaluable, for he excels all | 
the officers, ancient and modern, in the conduct of a small defence army. I met | 
with him in the Turkish History, but no where else ; the Life of Sertorius, too, | 
contains many fine things in this way. There is a book, lately published, that | 
have heard commended—Art de la Guerre Practique ; I suppose it is collected 
from all the best authors that treat of war; and there is alittle volume entitled | 
Traité de la Petite Guerre, that your brother should take in his pocket when he | 
goes on duty and detachments. The Marechal de Puysiguere's book, too, is in | 
esteem. I believe Mr. Townshend will think this catalogue long enough, and 





! 
if he has patience to read, and a desire to apply (as I am persuaded he has) the} 
knowledge contained in them, there is wherewithal to make him a very consider- | 
able person in his profession, and of course very useful and serviceable to his 
country. In general the lives of all the great commanders, and all good histo- 
ries of warlike nations will be instructive, and lead him naturally to endeavour to 
imitate what he must necessarily approve. 


In these days of scarcity, and in these unlucky times, it is much tobe wished | C- 


that all our young soldiers of birth and education would follow your brother's 
steps, end as they will have their time to command, that they would try to make 
themselves fit for that important trust; without it we must sink under the supe- 
rior abilities and indefatigable industry of our restless neighbour. 

You have drawn a longer letter on yourself than perhaps you expected, but I 
can hardly make it shorter without duing wrong to a good author. : 

In what a strange manner have we conducted our affairs in the Mediterra- 
nean. Quelle belle occasion manque ! 

am, with perfect esteem, dear sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
(Signed) James Wours. 
Devizes, Sunday, 18th July, 1756. 
—— 


Vavictices. 


Royal Mandate.—Queen Elizabeth issued an edict, commanding every artist 





who should paint the Royal portrait, to place her“ in agarden, with a full light P. Blane a eee 





a paragraph, and, as he lay in bed, debated whether he should rise altogether, 
or sentence by sentence. 


ccnhcnillipettiniee 
THE EUROPEAN NEWSPAPER. 


This highly useful and novel publication having been enlarged and greatly 
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R. GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
DyYorx Medical Society, Dentist. o 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf 











BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in fait on each pen, * Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each pacset bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 





OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. y3. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
TEAMships ef 1250 tonsand 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 


Admiralty. 
ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by —————— 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 




































































3 From __ Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March I, March 3, 
Caledonia March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, _— 
Acadia, — — March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 
Columbia, April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, — 
Britannia, April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, oe May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, : May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, = June 4, 
—— June 16, June 18, 

ritannia, —-. Ju 

Columbia, July 1, July 3, — 
Caledonia, ——- —~— July 4 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, fa Be 
Acadia, __— _— July 20 
po Angust I, August 3, : 
Columbia, —— Augu 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, rae 
Britannia oo —- August 19. 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool.: 
From Bostonto Halifax $20. 

These ships carry expericnced Surgeons. 3 

The ‘* UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
D> For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 


“STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 


sail :— 
From New York 
Saturday, 25th September, | Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 20th November. | Saturday, 23d October, 
Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $130. Stewards fee,$5. The rate of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 
For freight or passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 
Au 2itf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 

From New York From Havre 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dec. 
Ist April. Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
Ist May Sept. and Jan. Utica, J. B Pell, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov and March 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining al] that may be re- 

quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freight or passage, apply to : 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 4 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the ist Sth and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


From Bristol 

















improved, is offered tothe public as one combining advantages possessed by no 
other journal whatever. 

It is published in Liverpool on the day on which Mr. Cunard’s steamers sail | 
for Halifax and Boston, and is distributed the instant it arrives, at its different 
points of destination. It therefore contains the very latest intelligence from Ex- | 
rope. tis devoted to Politics, General News, the state of the Markets, and 
Shipping Intelligence. To the Markets the utmost care and attention is spe 
cially directed. The price and sales of Colton, Tobacco, Rice, Turpentine, 
Flour, Timber, and other North American productions, are accurately given, 
being furnished from the best and most confidentia! sources; while the Lon- | 
don and Continental Money markets, prices of stuck, &c., are faithfully quoted 
from the latest sales. Allis perspicuously arrange and properly classified, so 
that the merchant, the politician, and the general reader, can make himself ac- 
quainted with the state of things abroad in a few minutes after the arrival of the 
steamer. 


of which paper it is an adjunct, and is furnished to subscribers of the Albion at 
the low price of éhree dollars per annum. To non-subscribers of the Albion it 
is charged at four dollars, payable in advance. Orders to be addressed to the 
Albion office, or any of its agents. 


es ee 





The European was established by the proprietor of the New York Albion, 
' 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 397 4th street, opposite Albion Placa.—Miss 
B KEOGH respectfully informs the public, that the school duties will be resumed 
on Monday, Sept 6. als. 3t. 
D AY SCHOOL.—MISSES BBOWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School 

for young Ladies, on Monday the 30th August. Eminent masters will assist as 
formerly. | 
New York, 20th August, 1841. a2s-4t 
.ANTED, an Enclishman or Scotchman who is a good Ornamental GARDENER. 
He must be well recommended for honesty and sobriety, and be fully competent 
to his duties. Apply to Mr. Thorburn, seedsman, John street, or at this office. The | 
situation will be permanent, and wages good, and a house provided. A preference 
will be given to a married man als 3t 


RENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834. | 
200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen Burgundy and Hermitage. 
12 Hhds. St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine. 

For sale by A. BININGER & Co. 

aug 27-tf 141 Broadway. 

1 LOBE HOTEL.—F.PLANCARD iespectfully in orms his friends and the public 
MW that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened forthe reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and im any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

rhe location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

_The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
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Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 
Argo, C. Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8 Nov. [April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, ” 16, “316, * id0iMas 1,Sept. 1,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, ee “Tie “Cie se 8s * 58 
Emerala llowe, April §, Aug. 8,Dec. S§] “ 924, % 4, “ @& 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« i, “ 16, “* KMijune 1,0ct. 1, Feb. 3 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, “ 94, “ 94, gal . « § «9 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. ft} ‘ a ie, Ot ee 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold see 16, <« 16, “ BHilaly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castofl, o 24, * i. =“ 2 . ss = & * § 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.j{fune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. &] * “a *&6%, * © 
Sully, WCThompsoi| “ 16, “ 16, “ IflAug., 1,Dec 1, April 1 
lowa W.W. Peli a6 24, . Sas. oe ae as >» - mo ™ .§ 
These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommnodstions for passengers, comprising all that may be iequired for comfort and 
convenience, 


The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 Sonth-st 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


—_—_—_——_ —_—___——_-_ 

















This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the followi hips, which will suc- 

ed ea other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctualiy from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and troia London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
vork. | London. 

St. James, |W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
fontreal, 3. B fine, | “ 1 “1, ©= TO * °c, = = 
Gladiator, iT B “« 90, * 290, “ 7, Nov. 7 
Weciator, |J. M. Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 17 -- 
Wellington, ID J ee ae ' « 97, « gF 
Quebec, iF. 1. Hebard, “ 20, “ 90,  % $0) 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
t delphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. _ , *§ oe oe 
; on, Smith, so 8m * . © . ae Be 

‘ndrick Hudson, E E. Morgan, . fF - & .” 3 ay , Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. ey, * i > 
Toronto, R. Griswold, st 10, = i +8 10) “gy, * i, - a 
Westminster, G. Moore, i «© 20, * 20,  @0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tens burthen, and are commanded by 





le and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, Via:— — 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 


| York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, 'J tly 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, \Higgins, |} «33, « 493, “ 3\Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1} 
New York, IW.C. Barstow,| “19, « 19, “ 19 & 7, © 97 & 7 


| ’ 
Roscius, \J. Collins, Pat, Sal Be -s* i" ff «* @ 
Cambridge, jl. Bursley, jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, =e * a ee 2 ee 
| “79 “ 413, “ %33/Oct. 1, Feb 1, June 


Sheffield, F.P Allen, ’ I 1 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, om * i .* i 3.2 i, = on 
Siddons, N.B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, ‘ 2 “ 13, “ 13, “ 18 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,|/Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, cami «= 3» * | * 2 ee Ue, oe 
S. Whitney, ‘hompson, | “ 13, ‘* 13, “ I3,.Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, |Cropper, | oe, 2 2 © BO Re oe ay oO ee 
Sheridan, IDe peyster, | a SY  - ao me Ye, SO 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1|) * 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, le. Ws, 7, “7"Ue«s, « 6 “* ® 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 1, m- , ™ » = oF 
Garrick, |A. 8. Palmer, |“ 25, “ 95, “ 95 « 13, “ 33, “ 13 
Europe, A.C. Marshall. Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) * 19, “ I9, “ JY 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant acc ommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed #! $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. _ 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signedtherefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Engiana 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y- 

; BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

; ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Ca., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe.and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. %- > 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 

Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, , 

E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool 


September 4, 
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